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EDITORSHIP OF ENGLISH 


Contributors please note that after 1 Fuly all contributions and correspondence should be addressed 
to Miss Margaret Willy (32 Buckles Way, Banstead, Surrey), who, at my request, is taking over 


the Editorship. I shall be happy as Associate Editor to continue my connexion. 


Guy Boas 


Notes and Observations 
HARPS IN THE AIR 


WAS waiting for a bus on a drenched pave- 
ment near Putney Bridge. There was no 
pause in the rain though there was an exception- 
ally long pause between the buses. I had for- 
gotten my umbrella, and was standing in 
gratitude under the shelter of one of those 
awnings which project in front of modest shops, 
and afford Christian protection to rich and 
poor alike in inclement weather. Mists were 
rising from the river, so that all that passed to 
and fro could only be dimly discerned through 
a humid haze, and a psychological depression 
seemed to envelop everything, as though 
another flood were imminent, and the world 
did not even contain a Noah whose hospitality 
might save a remnant of the human race. 
Dejectedly I stared in front of me at nothing, 
and hearing nothing, except the relentless 
splashing of Heaven’s waterworks. Then sud- 
denly there was borne upon the air the sound 
of celestial music: music so sweet, that every- 
thing else was forgotten in the rapturous sensa- 
tion of being alive in a world where such music 
existed. It was music soft and sweet and low, 
a number of perfectly modulated and harmo- 
nized voices, united in one of those early 
Elizabethan madrigals, which is music as pure 
as water, as lovely as flowers, and as fragrant as 
perfume. Later composers have made music 
as complicated as modern life, but Byrd, and 
Orlando Gibbons, and Morley, produced such 
music as one fancies was sung and played in 
the innocence of Paradise before Pandora had 
opened her box. 
It was to such music that I was listening so 
enthralled that had my bus come upon me 
during those first moments on the meta- 


physical heights, it is doubtful whether I should 
have noticed it, and whether I should not have 
allowed it to speed on its way without me. 

Where was this fancy bred? How was it that 
this sodden isle was suddenly so full of noises?... 
sounds and sweet airs that not only did not hurt 
but soothed all cares away, and dried my eyes if 
not my clothes? I turned my head to find that I 
had been standing under the awning provided 
by one of the numerous small wireless shops 
which spring up so numerously in our city. The 
madrigal to which I was listening was projected 
free of charge from an instrument set at the door 
with a view to attracting customers. So there 
was not even anything to pay for having one’s 
soul-sickness cured: here was one more proof 
that the best things of life are beyond price. 

At that moment my bus arrived, and I 
jumped into it, so that the shopman did not 
know how he had restored my faith in the 
universe, for I had no time even to shout over 
my shoulder that he had afforded me without 
profit to himself a beautiful experience. As the 
bus sped me over Putney Bridge and through 
the prosaic activities of our modern Babylon, 
I reflected that though we may not be rich in 
the production of new masterpieces, there has 
never been a time in our history when we have 
had the means to disseminate so widely, and 
so constantly, the artistic treasures of the past. 
No world can be condemned as having given 
itself over wholly to materialism, when it is 
still possible to hear while standing drenched 
upon a Putney pavement the strains of Orlando 
Gibbons with no trouble or cost, not even the 
trouble I had of getting on to the bus, or the 
cost of my twopenny ride. G. B. 
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Christopher Fry’s A Sleep of Prisoners 


By JOHN FERGUSON 
Senior Lecturer in Classics, Queen Mary College, London University 


HE exponent of religious drama is faced 

from the first with a difficult choice in the 
matter of theme and presentation. He may 
choose to depict a scriptural story which already 
has a plain and familiar religious significance; 
most Nativity plays and Passion plays belong 
to this class. He may choose for his theme a 
human story and treat it ‘straight’, knowing 
that the human soul is a religious theme, and 
moulding the movement of plot and character 
to bring that truth to the fore. Or he may 
use symbolism. Probably there will be some- 
thing of all three in his treatment. But the 
play is markedly different according to which 
element predominates. Those who were privi- 
leged to see in successive years the Oberam- 
mergau Passion play and the York Mystery 
Cycle, both immeasurably moving, found the 
contrast between them striking. Both have a 
scriptural theme, but in the one, though 
symbolic parallelism from the Old Testament 
is used to illuminate the New, the treatment is 
human, and the emphasis on character and 
personality. This is not a play that treats of Sin 
and Redemption, Doom and Destiny, Judge- 
ment and Forgiveness. It is a play about Jesus, 
about Judas, and Peter and John, Caiaphas, 
Herod and Pilate, and the two Marys. At York 
the theme was not human but cosmic, and the 
central figures were the powers of Heaven and 
Hell. The Oberammergau play deals with the 
events of a week in eight hours. The York plays, 
as cut for presentation, took four hours, and 
the span they covered was from the Creation 
to the Day of Judgement. 

Christopher Fry’s play A Sleep of Prisoners is 
one of the most interesting examples of con- 
temporary religious drama. The scene is set in 
a church in enemy territory in war-time. In 
this church four British soldiers are imprisoned. 
One of them, Joe Adams, is a corporal; the 
other three are privates. Two of these, David 
King and Peter Able, are youngsters, Peter 
rather the younger of the two (in both their 
dreams David is projected as Peter’s father, 
though this is psychological as well as chrono- 
logical). In character they are a complete con- 


trast. David is a ‘clumsy, wall-eyed bulldozer’, 
a man of passion and loyalty, a fighter, who 
must be on a side, for one party and (more 
important) against another, living out this 
moment in this world, grasping at the present. 
Peter is a dreamer and a drifter, who has caught 
something of the magic of music and the magic 
of sound, even if it be only the sonorous names 
of scripture; who reaches out to the future in 
such a way that he fails to commit himself in 
the present. In him the desire to avoid hasty 
action leads to a failure to act at all, and in 
him, by a curious but profoundly true paradox, 
the desire to see the good in all men leads (via 
a refusal to see the evil, and therefore a refusal 
to look at people with eyes open) to an actual 
insensitivity to persons. The fourth man, upon 
whom the whole play hinges, is older than any 
of them. His name is Tim Meadows. He is 
nearly sixty, and old enough to be even the 
corporal’s father; a widower and a working- 
man. Beyond that his own personality does not 
matter; the important fact is that he stands for 
something greater than himself. This is made 
clear from the outset; there are ideas surging 
up within him which he cannot express. 

As the play opens the four prisoners are pre- 
paring to make up their beds, palliasses, and 
blankets. David is at his most irritable, Peter 
at his most irritating. The tension increases till 
something snaps. David loses all self-control 
and half-strangles his friend. The others inter- 
vene, David comes to his senses in a spirit of 
rough but real gentleness, and they settle 
themselves to sleep. As they sleep they dream, 
and each dream is dramatized in turn. The 
place of their incarceration turns their thoughts 
to scriptural themes; the attack of David on 
Peter is naturally the overt motivation, but 
underneath are things deeper. Meadows’s 
dream comes first. It is the murder of Abel by 
Cain. The corporal, as his name suggests, 
represents Adam, powerless to intervene. 
Meadows himself stands for God. As he awakens 
David’s dream starts: it is the story of David 
and Absalom, with Adams as Joab. Meadows 
does not enter the dream, but half-way through 
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David awakens to find him also alert. Through- 
out Peter’s dream too Meadows is lying awake, 
though under the blankets; this time, however, 
he has a part. The dream is of Abraham and 
Isaac, and after the story itself is over, ‘old 
Meadows, the donkey man, who brought you 
up the hill’ appears to Isaac. “But I climbed 
the hill on foot,’ he rejoins. We shall revert to 
the significance of this. 

The last dream is more complex, and a little 
apart from the others. At first the corporal 
dreams of lying adrift on the ocean, then of 
them marching, as prisoners, miles through 
the pouring rain on slimy, slippery logs. But 
at this point, as the author explains in his pre- 
face, and as some critics have failed to notice, 
‘the dream changes to a state of thought 
entered into by all the sleeping men, as though, 
sharing their prison life, they shared, for a few 
moments of the night, their sleeping life also’. 
This, legitimate enough dramatically, is not as 
fantastic as it might seem. There is some evi- 
dence of interaction of dream-life where people 
are sleeping together. The vision is the vision 
of Shadrac, Meshac, and Abednego within the 
fiery furnace, finding that from the torment of 
their burning, their bonds drop from them, 
and from the experience of being lost and falling 
to their knees they can, like Ezekiel, stand. In 
this, Meadows appears as the figure ‘like a son 
of man’—Man under the command of God, 
bringing them the message of how to win 
through. They wake to their situation and 
return to bed, and the play ends on the words: 


ApAms: Well, sleep, I suppose. 


DAVID: Yeh. God bless. 

PETER: Rest you merry. 

MEADOWS: Hope so. Hope so. 
[They settle down. The church clock strikes. 


A bugle sounds in the distance.| 


This brief analysis will have made it plain 
that Fry is to some extent synthesizing the 
three approaches to religious drama. But it is 
equally plain that the symbolic predominates. 
The use of dreams would lead one to expect 
this, and the scriptural scenes are not simple 
stories displayed for their own sake, but are 
heavily loaded with symbolism. There are 
some revealing touches in the painting of the 
four soldiers’ personalities, and Fry in his brief 
preface suggests that this drawing-out of per- 


sonality is one of his motives. ‘Each, in his own 
dream,’ he says, ‘speaks as at heart he is, not 
as he believes himself to be.” One such touch 
we have already noted, the fact that in both 
David’s and Peter’s dreams David appears as 
Peter’s father, a revelation startlingly apposite 
to the inner condition of each. David dreams 
of the treachery of Peter—Absalom who ‘lets 
the side down’; Peter of the prevention of the 
sacrifice of the weak Isaac by the strong 
Abraham. Further, it is notable that in David’s 
dream the murder of Peter, which takes place, 
is performed not by his hand but by the hand 
of another. This is not distantly symbolic; it is 
directly revelatory of something within David. 
So too it is a sign of the corporal’s inner frustra- 
tion that when the final vision comes he is not 
a leader any more, but one of three men lost 
in the fire. These things are true and must be 
said. But our real interest in the play is not with 
the personalities of the four soldiers, but with 
the things about life which they represent. That 
is ultimately the subject of the play. 

About the technique of the play I do not pro- 
pose to speak at any length. It is a play of con- 
siderable dramatic power, especially in the 
closing scene. In the dream the prisoners are 
paraded before Nebuchadnezzar. 


ADAMS: Party, at-ten-tion. 
[ They bring their heels together, but they can- 
not bring their hands from behind their backs.] 
PETER: Corporal, our hands are tied! 
DAVID: They’ve played their game 
In the dark: we’re theirs, whoever calls us. 
ADAMS: Stand at ease. 
DAVID: Our feet are tied! 
PETER: Hobbled, 
Poor asses. 
ADAMS: That leaves me without a word of 
command 
Except fall on your knees. 


That scene has all the dramatic brilliance we 
associate with the writer of the apple-shooting 
scene in Venus Observed. The idea of the drama- 
tic presentation of thought-sequences is nothing 
new, but its use in the cinema, where its execu- 
tion is comparatively simple and its possibilities 
unending, has brought it to the fore in recent 
years. On the stage a pioneer experiment, to 
which honour should be duly given, was 
Priestley’s Music at Night, which portrayed 
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dramatically the thought-responses of different 
listeners, who were emotionally involved with 
one another, to a piece of music. Fry’s work is 
slighter in scale, but more successful in treat- 
ment. But because Fry has chosen to use 
symbolism and to found his play on ideas 
rather than character, its depth, which is con- 
siderable, is also limited. The demand which 
the play makes on hearer or reader is primarily 
intellectual. The demand is stringent, but it is 
also satisfiable. The play requires urgently that 
we shall come to terms with the problems it 
raises and the answers it expresses. But once 
we have done this, we may question whether 
it has more to say to us. 

The writing, as was to be expected, is bril- 
liant. It is harder to decicle whether it is 
satisfying. Fry’s characteristic ebullience of 
puns, assonances, and jeux de mots may pour out 
by their own right in a comedy. Their justifica- 
tion in a serious play needs careful examina- 
tion. Here his writing is more disciplined than 
in some of the plays. He uses accidental associa- 
tions effectively to convey the passage from 
the waking world to the world of sleep. 
Meadows is dreaming: 


No, no, no, I didn’t ask to be God. | 
No one else prepared to spell the words. 
Spellbound. B-o-u-n-d. Ah-h-h-h 

[He turns in his sleep] 
It’s old Adam, old, old, old Adam. 
Out of bounds. No one said fall out. 
What time did you go to bad? 
Sorrow, Adam, stremely sorrow. 


Phrases like 
Stand at peace, Adam: do stand at peace 


preserve the connexion between the dreaming 
soldier and his dream. One remarkable but 
over-clever passage in which Peter is translating 
by guesswork the incomprehensible speech of 
the Babylonian tyrants serves as a warning 
always to look for the truth underlying slogans. 


Police on earth. Aggression is the better 
Part of Allah. Liberating very high 
The dying and thedead. Freedoom, freedoom. 


Another use of these verbal fancies is to anti- 
cipate a conclusion seriously drawn later. The 
flippant 


Amor vincit insomnia 
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is taken up into the later message of love. So 
too Peter’s playing of Three Blind Mice on the 
organ leads to the characterization of the three 
in the furnace in jumbled nursery rhyme as 


Three blind mice of Gotham 
Shadrac, Meshac, and Abednego. 


Adam’s description of himself as ‘all sin and 
bone’ by its very brilliance seems to shed new 
light. Other jests, like the portmanteau word 
‘huskular’, or the ingenious ‘helter-shelter’, or 
Peter’s play on ‘dog-tired’ and ‘dog-collar’, 
seem to own no point beyond the immediate 
one, and occasionally the cleverness, which is 
considerable, is too obtrusive. 

The use of metaphor and simile is not as 
striking as in some of the other plays, Venus 
Observed, for example, in the sense that the 
images are less frequent and less elaborate— 
less Homeric—and do not impinge so memor- 
ably upon the mind. It may be that thereby 
they do their work more effectively, for they 
are certainly apt. “The reconnoitring heat’ is 
one such, or 

it drives 

My life away like a beaten dog, 

or 
The world’s back 

Is bent and heavily burdened, and yet he 

thinks 

He can leapfrog over. 


In phrases like these the image becomes fused 
with and lost in the idea it illuminates: which 
is to say that it achieves its purpose. 

Perhaps the least successful writing in the 
play is in the intended climax, in Meadows’s 
words as the fourth figure in the furnace. The 
scene is too frankly moralizing, and the writing 
constrained in consequence. The writing is 
more powerful when its expression is simpler. 
There is nothing more moving in the play than 
Adam’s thrice repeated words to God as Cain 
and Abel play their fatal game of dice: 


Look sir, my sons are playing; 
or than David’s words as Abraham: 
Against my heart 
I let you go, for the world’s own ends 
I let you go, for God’s will 


I let you go, for children’s children’s joy 
I let you go, my grief obeying. 
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Yet the words are of the simplest, and the effect 
(which is of course heightened by contrast with 
the ornate artifice elsewhere) created by the 
most elementary verbal spell, plain repetition. 
It would be wrong to leave the technique of 
the play without a word as to the use of symbols 
and motifs. These are principally two, which 
the title brings out, sleep and imprisonment. 
Of these the second is the more obtrusive: the 
first the subtler, because it is used interpreta- 
tively in the bridge-passages. 
DAVID: How’s Pete? Asleep? 
ADAMS: Couldn’t be more if he died. 
DAVID: [starting up on his elbow] What do you 
mean? 
ADAMS: I mean he’s breathing like an easy 
conscience. Why don’t you 
Get down to it yourself? There’s to- 
morrow to come, 
According to orders; 


and again: 
MEADOWS: David, that you? You awake, 
David? 
A dream’s dreaming him. This is 
no place 


For lying awake. When other 
men are asleep 
A waking man’s a lost one; 


and again, most effectively, in the transition 
from the fourth dream to wakefulness: 


MEADOWS: Where are you making for? It takes 
So many thousand years to wake, 
But will you wake, for pity’s sake? 


and, of course, the closing words we have 
already quoted: 


PETER: Rest you merry. 


MEADOWS: Hope so. Hope so. 


In all these passages there is the constant 
sense of the parallelism between the living 
world of dreams and the dream-life of the 
waking world, with a side-glance at the thought 
of death. The use of the motif of pinioning is 
more obvious. Adam is pinioned to prevent his 
intervention in the quarrel between Cain and 
Abel. Isaac is bound for the sacrifice. The three 
within the furnace are bricked in and bound. 
Herein is well portrayed the helplessness of 
man thrown upon his own resources. Anti- 
thetical to this is the image of flight and escape. 
A2 
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In the first dream it is David as Cain who runs 
in attempted flight to find that the ‘cage of the 
world holds his prowling’. In the second, Peter 
as Absalom stands on the other side of the 
river, but that does not save him. In the fourth 
their minds are hunting round for ways of 
escape. Similarly, the image of the sea rein- 
forces the symbolism of sleep. This comes out 
to the fore at the beginning of Adams’s dream, 
but it is in the background throughout and 
made vocal more than once by Meadows: 


Have you gone to sleep again already? 
Back into the sea, like a slippery seal, 
And here am I, high and dry; 
and again, 
Away he goes 
Drifting far out; 


and again, 
It’s a choppy crossing 


We’re having still. No coast of daylight yet 
for miles. 


So, too, Peter as Isaac, emerging from dream- 
land, jogs on the donkey 


Across the sands and into the sea 
The sun flocks along the waves. 


But perhaps the most brilliant piece of symbo- 
lism in the whole piece is immediately after 
this dream when Peter awakes to hear an aero- 
plane flying overhead, and asks urgently ‘Is it 
one of ours?’ to receive Meadows’s answer as it 
goes over: 


No question: one of ours. 
Or one of theirs. 


For here is the query that symbolizes the 
central conflict of the play. It is interestingly 
put in Peter’s mouth, for it is David who repeats 
it in the last dream. The theme of the play is 
the contrast between two ways of life, repre- 
sented by David and Peter. David lives in the 
present, Peter in the future. David is the man of 
action, Peter the dreamer. David wants to fight, 
Peter to escape. David must be committed: 

I’ve got to know which side I’m on 

I’ve got to be on a side. 

Peter is ‘no complaints Pete’: 

There’s nothing on earth worth getting 

warmed up about! 


It doesn’t matter who’s on top, make your- 
self at home. 
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46 
In some sense David stands for the flesh and 
Peter for the spirit, if we remember that 
Christianity is an incarnational religion and 
does not set the flesh against the spirit but seeks 
that both shall be sanctified. Both David and 
Peter are wrong. David is wrong in that he 
externalizes evil and refuses to recognize it 
within himself. Peter is wrong because his 
failure to commit himself is not constructive 
and positive, but fundamentally escapist. David 
lives ‘after the flesh’, Peter tries not even to 
live ‘in the flesh’; therefore neither is incarna- 
tional. Each is wrong. But David is the more 
wrong. It is significant that the figure associated 
with divine power, Meadows, does not appear 
at all during David’s dream, though he is 
awake and watching. In Peter’s dream he ap- 
pears, but is not recognized for what he is. 
Peter at least knows that there is the dimension 
of the spiritual, the supernatural, the divine. 
David does not acknowledge that dimension 
at all. Each has a lesson to learn. The. last 
sounds of the play, the church-clock and the 
bugle, indicate the fusion of the two ways. 

Adams stands for mankind in general, help- 
less when left to himself, dependent on orders 
from above; the point is made forcibly and 
deliberately more than once in the course of 
the play. But Meadows is the most interesting 
figure of the four. He throughout represents 
the power of God breaking through; in the 
first scene he dramatizes himself as God, in the 
last he appears as ‘one like to the son of man’ 
(who, whatever the author of ‘Daniel’ himself 
meant, has always been taken as a type of 
Messiah). This is pressed home by one or two 
slight allusions to Christ. His opening descrip- 
tion of himself 


Not a soul 
At the War Office had noticed me being 
born. 
I’d only my mother’s word for it myself, 
is half a suggestion, Adams’s query 
Are you glad 
you came? 
another, and the reply with the account of the 
words and ideas within him take us back to 
the eternal Word. Meadows, like Jesus, is a 
working man. But we are warned not to carry 
this too far, for Meadows is inarticulate, a 
widower, and immediately draws attention to 
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his own faults, and it is in his own dreaming 
that he is especially exalted. Yet while the 
others are dreaming he is wakeful, as God must 
be wakeful over his world. When he appears 
as the donkey-man we cannot help thinking of 
Zechariah’s prophecy of the Messiah’s coming, 
and of Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem: the punning 
reference to the millenium points the allusion. 
When the figure in the furnace first appears he 
crows like a cock. This of course indicates the 
dawning of hope. But it also recalls to us the 
cock-crow of Peter’s denial and trial. He is, as 
he says, man, under the command of God. 

The message of the play is a message of hope. 
This can be seen by looking at the succession 
of the dreams. In the first Cain kills Abel. In 
the second David brings about the death of 
Absalom, but not with his own hand, and not 
really according to his own will. In the third 
the sacrifice is averted. In the fourth the thought 
of the murder has faded into the background, 
and one of the great triumph stories of the 
Bible takes its place. The scenes are progres- 
sively optimistic in content, and it is significant 
that the play is set in a church, the house of God, 
and significant that Meadows has the last word. 

But what is the content of the message of 
hope, that which the Epicureans used to call 
the ‘prescription of salvation’? Here at least 
there is no mystery; indeed the complaint may 
rather be that the preaching is too direct and 
the drama becomes a religious tract. In the 
first place man has to realize, if it be not blas- 
phemous so to put it, that his destiny and God’s 
are interwoven. Adams waits for the word of 
command; he is helpless if there are no orders. 
The fourth figure in the furnace shows man 
under God’s command. Man has never tried 
‘God-known government ; he has never essayed 
the resources of the spirit. 


O God, the fabulous wings unused, 
Folded in the heart. 


The human heart can go to the lengths of 
God. 


The enterprise 
Is exploration into God. 


Alone they cannot win through. 

Secondly, the way through is the way of 
patience and love, or at least of honesty, the 
virtues which Peter and David think they have 
but do not in truth possess. For Peter’s love is 
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indifference, and David’s honesty does not 
recognize the evil in himself. Of these the key- 
word is love. ‘Let there be love’ was God’s 
injunction: ‘Amor vincit insomnia’ is the writ- 
ing on the wall. Hatred as a passion may have 
its place, but it must be directed to the sin not 
the sinner. Real good can look after itself. 
‘Good has no fear,’ says Meadows. ‘Perfect love 
casts out fear,’ says St. John. 

Thirdly, it is in the searing of circumstance 
that the destiny of the human spirit is worked 


out. We cannot escape the fire. We can only 
stay in it and be transformed. No cross, no 
crown. That is why to live in troublous times 
is not a cause for pessimism but a challenge. 
In one of the play’s memorable phrases, 
‘Affairs are now soul size’. 

In short, A Sleep of Prisoners is a tract for the 
times, and a profoundly Christian tract. Fry 
has not yet written the great play of which he 
is capable. But what he has given us is certainly 
of uncommon interest. 


Legend 


HEN I grew strong enough to climb 
Over the high stone wall, 
First needling through the cushat wood, 
Led by a cushat’s call, 
I reached the slope of a black hill 
That wore a cloud for shawl. 


I saw the sun prick through the cloud, 


I heard the water run 


Under the roots of the long grass 
That hid the chuckling stone. 

I cupped some water in my hands 
And raised them to the sun. 


The world and both my shining hands 
Brightened my mouth to sing. 

The little chipping birds as well 

Went skipping on the wing 

And donkey thistles kicked their heels, 
Mocking the highland fling. 


Never I guessed I was alone 


Until the sun went in 

And with a whistling wind there stooped 
A dark bird from the rain. 

The ground rushed by me as I swung 
From talons cold as chain. 


So long ago, so far from here 

The rainbird let me fall 

I have been trudging through the world 
To find that high stone wall: 

Endlessly turning round and round, 

A beetle in a bowl. 
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Here is the wall, you wandering man; 
Never this side you’ll climb. 

Look, there the dandelions grow 
Unchanging since the game 

When you were three feet low, and blew 
Their white heads for the time. 


And there’s the black bull-shouldered hill 
With all its trees cut down, 

But through the roots of the long grass 
You'll hear the water run. 

Go catch the water in your hands, 

And lift them to the sun. 


SYDNEY TREMAYNE 


Cobbett’s ‘Grammar’ 
By G. H. VALLINS 


_. said Cobbett, referring to a sandhill 
near his native Farnham up and down 
which he used to disport himself as a boy, ‘was 
the spot where I was receiving my education; 
and I am perfectly satisfied that if I had not 
received such an education, or something very 
much like it; that, if I had been brought up a 
milksop, with a nursemaid everlastingly at my 
heels, I should have been at this day as great 
a fool, as inefficient a mortal, as any of those 
frivilous idiots that are turned out from Win- 
chester and Westminster School, or from any 
of those dens of dunces called Colleges and 
Universities.’ He took one of his sons to see 
that arena of his early, and only, schooling; 
that son, perhaps, to whom he had addressed 
some years before his Grammar of the English 
Language ‘in a series of letters’. How in his 
boyish antics on the sandhill he had learnt the 
elements of his own language it is a little diffi- 
cult to imagine. But, if not there and then, he 
had certainly learnt them somewhere. The 
Grammar is proof of it; and more than that, in 
its directness, its dogmatism, its very pugnacity, 
it is as much a part of Cobbett as the Register 
or the Rural Rides. 

The letters are intended not only for young 
fourteen-year-old James but also, says the title- 
page, ‘for the use of schools and of young per- 


sons in general; but more especially for the use 
of soldiers, sailors, apprentices, and plough- 
boys’. There is, however, something to come. 
A little forgetting James and the plough-boys, 
Peter Porcupine erects his quills. “To which are 
added,’ continues the title-page gravely, ‘six 
lessons, intended to prevent statesmen from 
using false grammar, and from writing in an 
awkward manner.’ True, there is some con- 
cession to the schools, as long as, we may 
assume, they were attended by humble pupils. 
But the memory of the sandhills and the bar- 
racks is still potent; and, in his higher flights, 
the schoolmaster quite forsakes the classroom 
for the hurly-burly of another Westminster. 
To Cobbett, indeed, grammar is no academic 
subject. The very word, used as we use it today, 
would enrage him. At the very outset he re- 
minds young James that in the field of know- 
ledge there are many paths, ‘and GRAMMAR is 
the gate of entrance to them all’. If he is to 
communicate, by writing, his knowledge to 
others, grammar is absolutely necessary. But 
in acquiring it there must be one supreme 
motive, ‘the desire which every man, and 
especially every young man, should entertain 
to be able to assert with effect the rights and 
liberties of his country’. Only by proceeding 
in his study with diligence and ‘with patience’ 


could James hope to follow, even afar off, in 
the footsteps of a father who was ‘one of the 
greatest terrors, to one of the greatest and most 
powerful bodies of knaves and fools’ that had 
ever afflicted England or any other nation. 

And yet in a certain sense his Grammar is 
academic. In this realm, as in every other, to 
Cobbett everything is either black or white, 
right or wrong; there is no compromise. Gram- 
mar is governed by certain laws, imposed as 
it were from the outside, which cannot be 
broken without grievous consequences. He is 
not to be swayed by the specious argument of 
usage. Mr. Lindley Murray, whose Grammar 
had run through many editions in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, had ventured 
to make certain concessions to the example of 
established writers. But Cobbett will have none 
of it. “The truth, I suspect, is,’ he says, ‘that 
Mr. Murray, observing that great writers 
frequently committed these errors, thought it 
prudent to give up the cause of grammar, rather 
than seem to set himself against such formid- 
able authority. But if we follow this course, it is 
pretty clear that we shall very soon be left with 
no principle and no rule of grammar.’ With 
no principle and no rule there could be no 
safety; the only alternative was licence un- 
ashamed. 

The Grammar itself, except that it is cast in 
the form of letters, follows the general pattern 
of those (and there were many of them) written 
in the half-century or so before Cobbett’s time. 
‘Grammar,’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘comprises four 
Parts: Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, and 
prosody.’ Cobbett follows him exactly; but his 
emphasis is quite different from Johnson’s. 
Orthography he dismisses in a paragraph as 
‘nothing more nor less than the very humble 
business of putting Letters together properly, so 
that they shall form Words’; and Prosody, 
which he makes synonymous with Pronuncia- 
tion, he treats with ill-concealed scorn. ‘It is 
sense,’ he tells young James, ‘and not sound, 
which is the object of your pursuit.’ So he 
applies himself to the other two divisions, 
Syntax and Etymology. Not so Johnson. He 
deals with Orthography, Etymology, and Pro- 
sody in some detail; it is Syntax that he dis- 
misses in little more than a dozen lines. ‘Our 
language,” he says, ‘has so little inflection or 
variety of terminations, that its construction 
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neither requires nor admits many rules,’ The 
implication is strange and interesting. Once 
the grammarians, escaping from a Latin obses- 
sion, realized that English was, in the main, an 
uninflected language, they tended to jump to 
the conclusion that its syntax, or construction, 
as Johnson called it, was simple. Ben Jonson 
had discovered no fewer than six genders in 
English nouns, and had divided its verbs into 
four conjugations. But during the first half of 
the eighteenth century this attempt to force 
English into the Procrustes bed of Latin was 
largely abandoned. Nevertheless, the gram- 
marians clung jealously to the bits and pieces 
of inflexion that were left. Cobbett himself 
wrote contemptuously of those who had 
‘endeavoured to make our simple language 
turn and twist itself so as to become as complex 
in its principles as the Latin language is’. In 
fact, however, his immediate predecessors, 
notably Bishop Lowth, Coote, and Lindley 
Murray, are no more and no less ‘Latin’ in 
their approach than he is himself; and they all, 
in contrast to Johnson and, to some extent, 
Joseph Priestley (1761), begin to realize the 
importance of syntax. Cobbett differs from 
them only in that he devotes more than half 
his book to it. 

After his cavalier treatment of orthography 
and prosody, Cobbett plunges straight into 
etymology, which we should call accidence. 
He first enumerates and defines briefly the 
parts of speech, beginning, as eighteenth- 
century grammarians usually do, with the 
articles; and then passes on to their ‘etymology’ 
or inflexions. Again in the prevailing fashion, 
he lays considerable stress on paradigms (a 
legacy, though he would scarcely have admitted 
it, of the Latin tradition), and makes all kinds 
of unnecessary divisions based rather on ortho- 
graphical than grammatical principles. The 
result is a mass of rules of thumb, helpful and 
comprehensible in themselves but unrelated 
to the basic laws that underlie the develop- 
ment of the language. This, however, is not 
to be wondered at when we remember that 
Cobbett, like Bishop Lowth and Murray, has 
no conception of such laws; in other words, he 
does not realize that such inflexion as remains 
is a survival from the highly inflected system 
of Old English, or Anglo-Saxon. So he does 
not know, for example, what to make of the 
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few nouns that have kept an Old English 
irregular inflected form. He includes man and 
woman among those which ‘have their plural 
in en’.' The rest of the mutation nouns, to- 
gether with one or two old neuters like sheep 
and deer, he bundles together in a single list, 
with the despairing remark that ‘they are too 
irregular in the forming of their plurals to be 
brought under any distinct head even of ir- 
regularity’. 

This lack of historical knowledge or sense 
is most noticeable in his treatment of verbs. 
Knowing nothing of gradation, or the etymo- 
logical difference between weak and strong, he 
is compelled to make a long alphabetical list of 
irregular verbs, and leave it at that. Cobbett’s 
inflexions are substantially those of Modern 
English; only gotten, sunk (past tense), span 
(past tense), slidden, and spitten are unfamiliar, 
and some of these, it may be surmised, are 
peculiar to himself. In this list there are, of 
course, not only true gradation verbs but also 
weak verbs with contracted past forms, like 
hit, and verbs with mutation in the present 
stem, like teach. But he subjoins another list, ‘of 
those verbs which are, by some Grammarians, 
reckoned irregular’. This includes a few verbs 
which are strong in Modern English, like 
Spring and cling, some mixed strong-weak verbs, 
like mow and sow, and several weak verbs with 
phonetic vowel change and the -¢ ending, like 
kneel and creep. ‘I will show you,’ he tells young 
James, ‘not only that they are not irregular, 
strictly speaking, but that you ought by all 
means to use them in a regular form.’ His 
reason is a curious one. Most of these verbs, he 
says, ‘have become irregular by the bad prac- 
tice of abbreviating and shortening, in writing’— 
a practice which both Addison and Swift had 
condemned a century before. Whether he was 
seriously advocating the use of the normal 
weak -ed ending in all these verbs, some seventy 
of them, is not quite clear. His own practice 
suggests that he was. In the text of the Gram- 
mar we have ‘a tree is blowed down’, ‘have 
throwed about seeds’, and ‘it freezed last 
night’. In all this, no doubt, there is some- 
thing of the tang of the countryman; the educa- 
tion of the sandhill is pitted against the 
education of Westminster and Oxford. But 


usage on the whole preferred even then, and 
has established since, the forms he dogmatically 
condemned; just as Englishmen in general 
preferred potatoes to Cobbett’s corn. 
Whatever defects and waywardness there 
may be to our modern eyes in this section on 
Etymology, it is certainly not dull. Indeed, 
since Cobbett wrote it, it could not be. But the 
Letters on Syntax and the six Lessons that 
follow it naturally gave him greater scope for 
a display of his natural forthrightness and 
pugnacity. The comparatively late develop- 
ment in grammarians and writers of a con- 
sciousness of syntactical complexities and 
difficulties has already been noted. It began 
with Modern English prose style—with, in fact, 
Dryden himself, who, criticizing certain points 
in the work of Ben Jonson, had noted ‘the Pre- 
position in the end of the sentence; a common 
fault with him, and which I have lately ob- 
served in my own writings’. This fault he con- 
scientiously corrected in the second edition of 
the Essay on Dramatic Poesy. In the same edition 
he made certain other corrections, as for 
example substituting whom for who in the phrase 
‘especially him who you first described’, and 
changing the personal relative that into who. 
‘I am sorry,’ he said in the Preface to The Rival 
Ladies, ‘that (speaking so noble a language as 
we do) we have not a more certain measure of 
it, as they have in France, where they have an 
Academy erected for that purpose.’ He him- 
self was on a committee of the Royal Society 
specially elected ‘to improve the English tongue 
particularly for philosophic purposes’. It came 
to nothing; but the desire for an Academy on 
the French model was strong during the next 
fifty years, finding eloquent expression in one 
of Addison’s Spectator Essays (135), and in 
Swift’s famous Proposal for Correcting, Improving, 
and Ascertaining the English Tongue. True, the 
emphasis was still rather on accidence, and on 
the possible corruption of the literary by the 
colloquial language. It was later in the eigh- 
teenth century, when the dreams of an officially 
standardized English had faded, that gram- 
marians, troubled (as we still are) by the 
cleavage between usage and the apparent laws 
of grammar, applied themselves to the study 
of syntax proper, ‘those principles and rules’, 


? Ben Jonson had gone one better: ‘Man, and woman, by a contraction, make men and women, instead of manen 


and womanen.’ 
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in Cobbett’s own words, ‘which teach us how 
to put words together so as to form sentences’. 
To us, accustomed to the subtleties and 
occasional perversities of Fowler and those 
writers who have since followed or challenged 
him, Cobbett’s approach, at any rate in the 
Letters, seems peculiarly direct, almost ele- 
mentary, partly because he is never, or rarely, 
in doubt; neither James nor anybody else is in 
a position to argue with so decided a school- 
master. He begins with ‘the points and marks 
made use of in writing’; and when we read this 
letter we are pleasantly conscious of an al- 
together simpler, looser convention, which was 
indeed reflected in the usage of his time. 
Certainly, he has, to admit that the use of the 
comma must ‘in many cases depend upon 
taste’, but this is because he regards the comma 
merely as a stop ‘to mark the shortest pauses 
in reading’; its syntactical significance in the 
structure of the sentence he scarcely touches 
upon. Similarly, to him quotation marks (not 
yet fully established as indicators of direct 
speech) and the hyphen, ‘a little line drawed 
to connect words’, have no terrors. Their use 
is plain; there can be no question about it. As 
for the apostrophe, it is legitimate in the pos- 
sessive of nouns, and for other purposes in 
poetry; but beyond this ‘it ought to be called 
the mark not of elision, but of laziness and 
vulgarity’. He begs James not to use it in prose 
in one single sentence during his whole life. 
However, the Letter on punctuation is only 
a preliminary to the sterner stuff. He proceeds 
to a consideration of syntax in relation to the 
various parts of speech in turn. Of nouns he 
has comparatively little to say; but it is note- 
worthy that, in dealing with the inflected pos- 
sessive, he recognizes the value of the attribu- 
tive noun in compounds, dog-collar for ‘dog’s 
collar’, on the ground that ‘it enables us to say 
much in a few words’. The question whether 
to compound or not to compound does not 
trouble him; the great hyphen puzzle was to 
be enunciated, if not solved, by Fowler and 
Partridge more than a century afterwards. 
Pronouns, however, call for more protracted 
treatment. It goes without saying that he will 
not allow the objective form as complement 
after the verb be. But loose relationships come 
in for his most severe condemnation. The 
famous Dr. Blair, author of Lectures on Rhetoric, 
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had rashly praised a sentence of Addison’s as 
‘neat, clear, and musical’. Cobbett jumps at 
once on this ‘professor in a learned University, 
who could not bea Doctor, until he had preached 
a Sermon in the Latin language’. For in this 
very sentence he had discovered a casual they 
which made havoc of the meaning—as indeed 
it does. They and them, used carelessly and in- 
discriminately, are bad enough; but i¢ is even 
worse. ‘The word it,’ he says, ‘is the greatest 
troubler that I know of in the language.’ Few 
people know how to use it. Even Mr. Lindley 
Murray had quoted, in praise of his own 
Grammar, a sentence written by a Doctor of 
Divinity in which ‘poor 7’ is pressed into ser- 
vice, ‘contrary to the laws of grammar and of 
sense’. 

Cobbett’s treatment of the relative pronoun 
is of interest in view of a certain doubt concern- 
ing its forms in the early eighteenth century, 
which is expressed in Steele’s famous Petition 
of ‘Who’ and ‘Which’ (Spectator, 78). His explana- 
tion of the proper functions of who, which, and 
that is, on the whole, in accordance with 
modern usage. On two points he is dogmatic. 
He will not admit whose as a possessive form of 
which: ‘though some writers do say “‘the country 
whose fertility is great”, it is not correct’. Nor 
will he allow whom after than, differing, ‘as to 
this matter, from Bishop Lowth’, who recklessly 
advanced the example of Milton, a writer who 
had ‘committed many hundreds, if not thou- 
sands of grammatical errors’. Lowth, however, 
has been amply justified; ‘than whom’ is now 
accepted and standard English. But hesita- 
tions about whose inanimate, as Fowler calls it, 
have remained to the present day. The Shorter 
Oxford English Dictionary says, erroneously, of 
whose ‘in ref. to things now usu. replaced by of 
which’; yet Fowler himself demolished (it is 
hoped) this odd superstition in one of his most 
forthright and spirited articles. 

It is curious that certain constructions which 
are now questioned or condemned outright 
were accepted as legitimate in Cobbett’s time. 
One of them is the use of a co-ordinating con- 
junction (and, but, or) before a relative pronoun 
when its clause is related not to another clause 
but to a simple adjective or adjective phrase— 
the construction sometimes facetiously called 
‘and-whichery’. Cobbett has nothing to say 
about it; and indeed it occurs quite frequently 
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in the text of the Grammar. There is also an 
example of it in the sentence from Dryden 
quoted on page 50. It is clear, too, on the evi- 
dence of punctuation alone that there was no 
recognition of the difference between defining 
and non-defining relatives. Similarly, Cobbett 
himself and writers before or about his time 
used the misrelated or unrelated participle 
phrase with an easy conscience. Nor, in spite of 
Dryden, is there any foolish coyness about the 
preposition at end; and as for the split infini- 
tive, although (on the authority of Mr. Hugh 
Sykes Davies) it occurs in the work of good 
writers from Wycliffe onwards, grammarians 
did not question it in Cobbett’s time.’ Even 
what we should today call an illiterate solecism 
passes muster. Cobbett himself writes “This 
never ought to be’ without a blush. 

In his section on ‘Syntax as related to verbs’ 
Cobbett devotes considerable space to the one 
important agreement which remains in English 
grammar, that of the verb with its nominative. 
Here, in the main, modern grammarians would 
not quarrel with him. He will, however, allow 
no latitude in the agreement of the verb with 
a ‘disjunctive’ (either—or) subject of mixed 
person or mixed number, as (to quote his own 
example) “The minister or the borough- 
tyrants’. ‘If,’ he says, ‘it be the conspiring of 
these wretches against the liberties of the 
people, of which we have to speak, we cannot 
say ““The minister or the borough-tyrants con- 
spire’’—We must say, minister conspires, 
or the borough-tyrants conspire, against the 
liberties of the people’’.’ Lindley Murray is 
sternly reprimanded for being weak-kneed 
enough to declare that ‘we have only to take 
care that the verb agree with that person which 
is placed nearest to it’. But modern usage and 
most of those who pronounce upon it are not 
on Cobbett’s side. Fowler, for example, stands 
—a little surprisingly—with the pusillanimous 
Murray. 

Of the verb itself in its various :nanifestations 
Cobbett has several interesting things to say. 
Like all his fellow grammarians, he is ignorant 
of, or ignores, the somewhat complicated 
history of the -ing form. To him it is always the 
‘active participle’, which may be adjective or 
a noun ‘in any of the three cases’, The very 


? In his Grammar of Grammars (1861) Goold Brown says 
‘Of the infinitive verb and its preposition to, some gram- 
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word gerund would no doubt have smacked too 
much of the learned languages. In any case, 
he is conscious of no grammatical complica- 
tions. The ‘fused participle’ had not yet raised 
its ugly head. Between the past tense and ‘pas- 
sive participle’ forms of irregular (that is, 
strong) verbs he is careful to distinguish. These 
had been woefully confused, even by the best 
writers, in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century; Gray’s original title, for example, was 
‘Elegy wrote in a Country Churchyard’. But 
Cobbett will have none of it; and it is reason- 
able to suppose that his example and influence 
had some share in halting, for good or ill, a 
fusion of the two forms in certain common 
verbs. ‘When,’ he says, ‘a company, consisting 
of men who have been enabled, by the favour 
of the late William Pitt, to plunder and insult 
the people, meet under the name of a Pitt 
Club, to celebrate the birthday of that corrupt 
and cruel minister, those who publish accounts 
of their festivities, always tell us, that such and 
such toasts were drank; instead of drunk.’ After 
that, there is no more to be said. 

On the ‘subjunctive mode’ he is revealing. 
After certain conjunctions in subordinate 
clauses, and even in indirect statements, the 
one or two subjunctive inflexions that survive 
were commonly used. But Cobbett does not 
realize that they are survivals. To him they 
represent ‘the infinitive of the verb without 
any change at all’, with the ‘sign’ (that is, the 
auxiliary may or should) left out; ‘I be’ stands for 
‘I may be’, or ‘might be’. While he advocates a 
far wider use of the subjunctive than is common 
today, he joins issue with Lowth and Murray 
when they declare or imply that some con- 
junctions ‘force [verbs] to be in the subjunctive 
mode’. Since these conjunctions are not always 
followed by the subjunctive, they cannot, he 
says, be said to govern the verb; ‘it is the sense, 
the meaning of the whole sentence which must 
govern’. And in this eminently sensible state- 
ment he points forward to the obsolescence of 
the inflected, or pure, subjunctive in the 
language today. He shows the same good sense 
in his approach to the complicated English 
tense system. Though he makes the usual 
division into present, past, and future, in effect 
he recognizes tense for what it is—a matter of 


marians say, that they must never be separated by an 
adverb.’ 
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idiom rather than of grammar. Of will, shall, 
may, might, should, would, can, could, and must 
he says that their uses, ‘various as they are, are 
as well known to us all as the uses of our teeth 
and our noses’. That is not quite true; but it 
is nearer the truth than some modern gram- 
marians of the Jespersen school would have us 
believe. 

Having finished with the parts of speech he 
proceeds to give ‘specimens of false grammar 
from the works of Doctor Johnson and those 
of Doctor Watts’—two gentlemen who might 
have been expected to know better, though ‘a 
knowledge of the Latin and Greek languages 
does not prevent men from writing bad 
English’. Here again he directs his main attack 
on loose pronouns. He also has something to 
say on the use of prepositions, but not always 
happily. For example, on the sentence ‘When 
I was deliberating to what new qualifications 
I should aspire’, he makes the queer comment 
‘With regard to, it ought to have been; for we 
cannot deliberate a thing nor to a thing’. It is clear 
that he does not understand the true function 
of the preposition ¢o or recognize a construction 
which was already well established. He sub- 
mits to the same pitiless and (it must be con- 
fessed) sometimes obtuse analysis ‘the errors 
and nonsense in a King’s Speech’, put to- 
gether by Ministers who were as ‘destitute in 
the capacity of writers’ as they were in the 
capacity of Statesmen. 

For these ignoramuses in the art both of 
government and of writing the six Lessons 
which were added to the Grammar five years 
after its original publication (1817) are 
designed. Here the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, Lord Castlereagh, the Duke of 
Wellington, the Marquis Wellesley, and the 
Bishop of Winchester come under fire. Cobbett 
tells James that he does not pretend to look on 
the bad writing he is criticizing ‘as the cause of 
the present calamities’, but he does consider it a 


symptom of a ‘deficiency in that sort of talent, which 
appears to me to be necessary in men intrusted 
with great affairs’. He does not spare his victims; 
sentence by sentence he pulls their speeches 
and dispatches to pieces. Not only are their 
grammatical errors laid bare, but also their awk- 
wardnesses, their loose expressions, their depar- 
tures from a dignified and lucid style. The 
criticism is, on the whole, sound; though here, 
as elsewhere in the Grammar, he is insensitive 
to the idiom which overleaps grammatical ‘cor- 
rectness’, and, like an unrelenting, almost ma- 
lignant ‘reader over the shoulder’, he is apt to 
condemn constructions which cannot satisfy a 
literal grammatical analysis. Besides, on these 
University men and Legislators he will have 
no mercy. They are an awful warning to James 
and the ploughboys; their very grammar is the 
sign of their crass incompetence. 

‘Most people,’ says G. K. Chesterton, ‘who 
have seen the title have probably avoided the 
book; under the lamentable delusion that the 
English is an English Grammar. Yet it is 
eminently characteristic of the author that it 
really is among other things an English Gram- 
mar.’ ‘Among other things’—for it is, of course, 
much more. Being Cobbett’s, it is a piece of 
political propaganda, aimed at the Borough- 
mongers; a ‘grim joke’ (to quote Chesterton 
again) perpetrated in all seriousness by a 
teacher who was ‘white-hot with anger’. And 
so we may read it, as we read anything else of 
Cobbett’s—for its prejudices, its zest, its brave 
gusto, its very wrongheadedness. Nevertheless, 
it is a Grammar, and a good one. Though Time 
has rendered it out of date, and Cobbett’s own 
ignorance on some matters makes it unreliable, 
it can still be read with profit, especially by 
those who cling to the pleasant superstition that 
English grammar may be learnt without tears. 


INDEX TO ENGLISH VOL. IX 


The Index to English Vol. TX (Nos. 49 to 54) has recently been compiled 
by Mr. E. Wynne Hickie, the Organizing Officer of the Association. 
Copies can be obtained on application to the Secretary, price 2s. 
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In a Country Churchyard 


REAT elmtrees lolling in the sun 
Still gilding the late August sky; 
A dried-up stream crossed by a plank; 
A chalk road serpentining by 
A hedge through which there lies revealed 
A stooked and shaven harvest-field. 


Ding-donging endless rural hours, 
The church clock’s voice is sharp but sweet; 
The church itself is lichenous, grey, 
Old as the first Plantagenet. 
Silence within is magnified 
By rooks that cry and call outside. 


The church is grey, the churchyard green, 
Brilliant or dark, come sun, come shade, 
Grass growing rampantly, as though 
Tears had its richness richer made. 
Nettles around some graves have grown: 
Poor souls once sinned, so lie alone. 


But God, it seems, has shown more grace 
Than those who were His ministers, 
Since amidst grass and weeds alike 
Spring unpremeditated flowers: 
Monkshood and mallow, small thyme, too, 
Scenting the last of Summer through. 


Parson and squire make common cause 
With dairymaid and labourer; 

Yeoman and vagrant, housewife, slut 
Acknowledge one sole arbiter: 

Both power and privilege are lost 

In the egalitarian dust. 


Contention, rancour, hatred gone, 
What peace the churchyard now distils: 
Surely this rustic company 
Knows that at least, if nothing else— 
Clear, cool, calm, deep: 
‘He giveth His beloved sleep.’ 


RALPH LAWRENCE 
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The Acting of Thomas Betterton 


By WILLIAM A. ARMSTRONG 
Lecturer in English Literature, King’s College (London) 


feos career of Thomas Betterton not only 
spans the period of the Restoration theatre 
' but also epitomizes its highest achievements. 
Betterton’s remarkably long career as an actor 
_ began in 1659 and did not end until 1710, when 
_ he acted the role of Melantius in The Maid’s 
Tragedy three days before his death at the age 
of seventy-five. Nor was his influence on the 
Restoration stage restricted to the art of act- 
ing. When the size of audiences began to wane 
' in the latter part of the period, he did his best 
| to revive interest in the theatre by inventing 
_ new stage machines at the Dorset Garden 
_ Theatre, by transposing The Prophetess into a 
spectacular dramatic opera, and by intro- 
ducing French singers and dancers to the 
Restoration stage. Moreover, when Christopher 
Rich took over the management of the United 
Company in 1693, and abused his monopoly 
of theatrical activity in London by drastically 
reducing the wages of the players, Betterton 
headed the group of actors who deserted Rich, 
acquired a licence to perform, and presented 
| plays at Lincoln’s Inn Fields with Congreve as 
_ their chief dramatist. Betterton’s distinguished 
place in the history of the English theatre is due 
above all, however, to the intense labour which 
he devoted to perfecting his powers and extend- 
ing his range as an actor at a time when 
audiences were fickle and the stage in dis- 
repute. Of all the actors of the day, only 
William Mountford seems to have attained a 
versatility at all comparable to that of Better- 
ton. Betterton’s versatility was the more remark- 
able during a period when many actors deli- 
berately restricted their scope to certain 
popular character-types. He is known to have 
essayed more than 120 different roles in such 
varied fields as heroic drama, Jonsonian 
comedy, comedies of manners, tragi-comedies 
by Beaumont and Fletcher, and tragedies, 
comedies, and histories by Shakespeare. 
Betterton’s genius was of the kind which is 
distinguished by its infinite capacity for taking 
pains. Something of the ideals and methods 
which went to its making can be learnt from 
the accounts of his conversation and acting 


provided by Sir Richard Steele’s Tatler essays 
(1709-11), by John Downes’s Roscius Angli- 
canus (1709), by Nicholas Rowe’s preface to 
his edition of Shakespeare (1709), by Charles 
Gildon’s Life of Mr. Thomas Betterton (1710), 
by Colley Cibber’s Apology for his Life (1740), 
by Anthony Aston’s A Brief Supplement to Colley 
Cibber (1747), by W. R. Chetwood’s A General 
History of the Stage (1749), and by Thomas 
Davies’s Dramatic Miscellanies (1783-4). Better- 
ton preferred an attentively silent audience to 
an applauding one, for, as he told Cibber, 
‘there were many ways of deceiving an audience 
into a loud one; but to keep them husht and 
quiet, was an applause which only truth and 
merit could arrive at. . . .’ Betterton’s high 
ideals and strict artistic discipline are also 
emphasized by Aston, who remarks that before 
and during a performance, Betterton always 
concentrated on his role, keeping his mind ‘in 
the same temperament and adaptness as the 
present character required’. A mastery of the 
art of acting, Betterton told Gildon, ‘requires 
a studious application of a man’s whole life’. 
Correspondingly, when he was not acting, 
Betterton made it his business to learn what he 
could from the observation of men and women, 
from the use of a mirror, from the study of 
paintings, from the advice of playwrights, and 
from reports concerning actors of the past and 
the present. 

Close observation of men and women, 
Betterton told Gildon, had taught him, among 
other things, that a wanton woman usually had 
a rolling eye, that the sick and aged were ‘slow 
in the turning of their eyes’, that blinking often 
signified a timid nature, and that ‘eyes quiet, 
and calm with a secret kind of grace and 
pleasantness, are the offspring of love and 
friendship’. Posing before a large looking-glass, 
he remarked, could help an actor to cultivate 
effective gestures, though a mirror had the dis- 
advantage of representing on the right what 
was on the left, and vice versa. By scrutinizing 
paintings of historical scenes and characters, 
the studious actor could acquire valuable know- 
ledge not only of apt grouping and postures, 
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but of ‘the particular appearance of any one 
passion’. A dramatist’s interpretation of his 
own play was always worthy of careful con- 
sideration, and it was the invariable practice 
of Mrs. Barry and himself, Betterton told 
Gildon, ‘to consult even the most indifferent 
poet in any part we have thought fit to accept’. 
Even when he was rehearsing a Shakespearian 
role, Betterton made some attempt to discover 
the playwright’s conception of it. When Better- 
ton played the part of Henry VIII, John 
Downes tells us that he took instruction from 
Sir William Davenant, ‘who had it from old 
Mr. Lowen, that had instructions from Mr. 
Shakespear himself’. In his patient quest for 
perfection, Betterton was not too proud to 
learn from actors of his own time. Thomas 
Davies tells us how he rewarded a minor actor 
who reproduced for him the exact inflexion given 
by Charles Hart to a certain speech, and Chet- 
wood, another historian of the stage, records 
how Betterton remodelled his interpretation of 
Falstaff after listening to enthusiastic reports of 
how an actor in Dublin had played the part. 
Impressed, no doubt, by Betterton’s versa- 
tility and by the careful study which he gave 
to his parts, certain critics have claimed that 
he introduced a naturalistic style of acting to 
the English stage. An innovation of this kind 
certainly occurred in France during the later 
seventeenth century when Michel Baron, a 
disciple of Moliére, abandoned the declama- 
tory technique of Montfleury and his school, 
and adopted a conversational form of delivery 
in tragedy. Betterton’s temperament, however, 
seems to have been of the reforming rather than 
the revolutionary kind. In his conversations 
with Gildon, for instance, he maintained that 
the rules prescribed to the poets by Horace, 
that arch-advocate of decorum and respect for 
tradition, ‘equally reach the actors. . .’. Other 
evidence likewise gives warrant to the belief 
that Betterton was not so much a naturalistic 
actor as one who made existing styles more 
flexible and subtle. In heroic drama he seems 
to have been a discriminating exponent of the 
cadenced speech and majestic deportment 
generally deemed appropriate to it. In Lee’s 
Alexander the Great, according to Cibber, Better- 
ton’s delivery had such ‘grace and harmony’ 
that it was comparable to that of an opera 
singer. Betterton told Gildon, moreover, that 


a gesture could convey an impression of magna- 
nimity ‘if it be not too quick’, a remark which 
suggests that he had made use of the slow, 
measured movements characteristic of the 
heroic style. Betterton’s use of a somewhat 
mannered style in heroic drama can also be 
deduced from the fact that his rival, George 
Powell, found it possible to mimic his acting 
of Alexander. Betterton’s originality probably 
consisted in the skilful modulations which he 
introduced within the accepted conventions of 
‘heroic’ acting. He was surely generalizing 
from his own practice when he told Gildon that 
when an actor represented such heroes as 
Alexander, Achilles, Aeneas, and Oedipus, ‘he 
ought to know perfectly well the characters of 
all these heroes, the very same passions differ- 
ing in the different heroes as their characters 
differ. 

Though Betterton played various parts in 
contemporary comedies of manners, including 
Valentine in Congreve’s Love for Love, his voice 
and physique were better suited to heroic 
drama and Shakespearian roles than to the 
portrayal of elegant wits and courtly gallants. 
The descriptions provided by Cibber and Aston 
reveal that Betterton was of middle height and 
somewhat corpulent, with a large head, a 
thick neck, and limbs more muscular than 
graceful; ‘yet however formed’, adds Cibber, 
‘there arose from the harmony of the whole a 
commanding mien of majesty’. Correspond- 
ingly, Betterton’s voice was more strong than 
sweet, more sonorous than lyrical, and Cibber 
remarks that ‘the rage and jealousy of Othello 
became him better than the sighs and sweet- 
ness of Castalio’. Nevertheless, Betterton could 
tune his voice and adapt his manner to the 
quizzical tone and deft style of the comedy of 
manners, as may be deduced from Cibber’s neat 
description of his urbane but incisive delivery 
of comic prologues. He had, writes his fellow 
actor, ‘a natural gravity, that gave strength to 
good sense; a temper’d spirit, that gave life to 
wit; and a dry reserve in his smile, that threw 
ridicule into its brightest colours’. 

Almost all contemporary accounts of Better- 
ton’s acting praise the resourcefulness and 
authority of his interpretations of Shake- 
spearian roles. Betterton’s Shakespearian 
repertoire included not only the major charac- 
ters in Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, and King Lear, 
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but parts as various as Henry VIII, Brutus, 
Hotspur, Sir Toby Belch, Mercutio, Troilus, 
and Falstaff. In his preface to his edition of 
Shakespeare, Nicholas Rowe asserted that no 
one was ‘better acquainted with Shakespeare’s 
manner of expression’, and Steele’s discussion 
of Betterton’s Othello gives an instance of how 
this study of Shakespeare’s diction was trium- 
phantly translated into practice. To the reader, 
says Steele, the scene in which Othello inter- 
rogates Desdemona about the handkerchief 
seems a series of ‘dry, incoherent, and broken 
sentences, but in the theatre Betterton’s 
exquisite phrasing left the audience feeling that 
‘there could not be a word added; that long 
speeches had been unnatural, nay, impossible, 
in Othello’s circumstances’. In his description 
of Betterton’s treatment of Hamlet’s first en- 
counter with .his father’s ghost, Cibber pays 
special tribute to the vocal inflexions which 
enabled Betterton to communicate the com- 
plexity of Hamlet’s feelings by employing a tone 
which suggested both his fear of the ghost and 
his reverence for his father. Cibber also praises 
Betterton’s masterly choice of significant atti- 
tudes, by which he could almost convey the 
sentiment of an important soliloquy to the 
spectator’s eye ‘before the ear could reach it’. 
As the stoic Brutus, Betterton deliberately 
maintained an almost unbroken calmness of 
voice and bearing, expressing intense feelings 
chiefly by the use of his eyes; ‘when the Better- 
ton Brutus was provok’d’, writes Cibber, ‘his 
spirit flew only to his eye; his steady look alone 
supplied that terror, which he disdained an 
intemperance in his voice should rise to’. 
Betterton’s observation in everyday life of the 
ways in which a man’s eyes can reveal his 
character no doubt served him well in this role. 
His own eyes, as shown in Kneller’s portrait of 
him, were unusually full and piercing. 

A survey of Betterton’s career suggests that 
a spirit of judicious compromise guided most 


of his activities. Like Dryden, he tempered his 
respect for Elizabethan ideals and attitudes 
with a realistic acknowledgement of the pre- 
ferences and requirements of his own age. 
In his Shakespearian roles he evidently paid 
tribute to the glories of the past by basing his 
interpretations, whenever possible, on Shake- 
speare’s own instructions. In the ‘heroic’ roles 
of the new tragedy, on the other hand, he 
adopted a slower and more formalized style 
and catered to the contemporary taste for 
rococo spectacle by donning the ornate imita- 
tions of Roman costume and plumed headgear 
deemed appropriate to such roles. As a speaker 
of prologues and epilogues, he preserved that 
intimate association of actor and audience 
which was characteristic of Elizabethan stage- 
craft and was still possible in his own time be- 
cause the apron stage of the Restoration theatre 
had inherited many of the conventions of the 
platform stage of the Elizabethan public play- 
house. At the same time, he did much to 
develop the resources of the picture-frame stage 
by inventing scenes and machines for use in 
the scene-house which stood behind the apron 
stage of the Restoration theatre. The players’ 
rebellion which Betterton led in 1693 against 
the rapacity of Christopher Rich had several 
features in common with the organization set 
up by Richard Burbage when he formed the 
Globe company in opposition to Philip Hens- 
lowe. Like Burbage, Betterton created a 
company which combined actor-sharers with 
a playwright sharer. The limited success of this 
venture proved, however, that a democracy of 
actors and playwrights could not compete vic- 
toriously with the tyranny of unscrupulous 
investors established by the theatrical patents 
granted by Charles II, and thus prepared the 
way for a compromise which took the form of 
the more or less benevolent despotism of the 
actor-managers of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. 
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Les Ayleschamps 


(Roman and early Christian burial ground at Arles, Provence) 


ERE was the Roman laid, stern even in death 
In the severe constriction of his urn, 
A conch of alabaster, or the rigid 
Stone sarcophagus; mourned not by tears 
But by the formal epitaph, incised 
By those who held their grief in ice, no hope, 
No comfort to allay the heart’s despair, 
When, in the atrium, only the echo answered, 
The sandals shuffling in grief, the shifting leaves 
Drifting across the marble, and no step following. 


Here, by his side, the convert and the Christian 

Lies with the secret sign, the Fish, that moves 

Subtle and gracious through the crystal waters, 

Or under the weight of the Cross cut deep in stone. 

And though the leaves in umber and amber falling 

Weep for them still, mourners who stood at the grave 

When Arles was marble and still a jewel of Rome, 

Wept and were comforted, and knelt to worship 

In the white church, scoured with light and bare as thought, 


Still apex and crown to this avenue of death. 

There, hearing in the leaves that scuffed and trembled 
Over the roof, the ascending soul rejoicing, 

In their fresh hymns left death and grief behind. 

And in this chapel, plain as the beginnings 

Of all they celebrated, lifted their eyes 

And saw in the Carpenter, Fishermen and slave, 

Hope which the feasting conquerers, crowned with roses 
Would give their empire’s heritage to hold. 


MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH 
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“Dear, They Durst not...’: 


NOTES ON AN ELIZABETHAN COMMONPLACE 
By E. M. TREHERN 


T the beginning of Act tv, scene vii, of 

Hamlet, King Claudius, who has been 
‘communing with [Laertes’] grief’ (1v. v. 201) 
at the death of Polonius, has told him that 
Hamlet is the culprit, and moreover that 


he which hath your noble father slain 
Pursued my life. 


Laertes is convinced, but asks, as well he may, 


Why you proceeded not against these feats, 
So crimeful and so criminal in nature. . .; 


and Claudius replies that there were two 
reasons for this. The first is the Queen, who 
‘lives almost by his looks’; the other 


Is the great love the general gender bear him 

Who dipping all his faults in their affection 

Would, like the spring that turneth wood to 
stone, 

Convert his gyves to graces. 


This second reason, as noted on p. 35 of my 
recent study of the play,' is similar to that given 
by Prospero in The Tempest (1. ii. 140 f.) in 
reply to a question of Miranda’s. He has been 
describing to her his deposition from his duke- 
dom at the hands of Alonso and Antonio, and 
to her 

Wherefore did they not 

That hour destroy us? 


he answers 


. .. Dear, they durst not, 
So dear the love my people bore me, nor set 
A mark so bloody on the business; but 
With colours fairer painted their foul ends. 


We have here essentially the same situation as 
in the Hamlet passage: a usurper unwilling to 
go to extreme lengths, at any rate publicly, 
against his enemy because of the latter’s popu- 
larity; and in both cases our sympathy for-the 
victim is meant to be increased by the feeling 
that this popularity was deserved. In fact, the 
passages serve a double purpose: that of getting 
round an awkward corner of the plot, and that, 
to borrow the terminology of a book to which 
I shall shortly have occasion to refer, of 


1 More About ‘Hamlet’ (Cairo, Al-Maaref Press, 1951). 


intensifying our feelings of the Rightness of the 
victim and the Wrongness of his enemies. 

If this were all, we might seem to be con- 
cerned with little more than a skilful piece of 
dramatic technique, a trick for ‘joining flats,’ 
or skating over thin ice, that had served in one 
play and to which Shakespeare resorted again, 
no doubt unconsciously, in similar circum- 
stances in another. But this is by no means the 
whole story, as can be seen from a passage in 
the work just mentioned—Mr. A. P. Rossiter’s 
edition of the anonymous history-play Wood- 
stock (Chatto & Windus, 1946). On p. 55 of 
this the editor, discussing the relationship be- 
tween that play (which he puts at ¢. 1591-4) 
and Marlowe’s Edward II (c. 1591), notes, after 
Keller, an exactly similar parallelism between 
them. In the former, Richard II is enraged at 
Woodstock’s forthright refusal to come when 
summoned; and on being urged to ‘Raise 
powers, my lord, and fetch him thence per- 
force’ (Woodstock, 1v. i. 78 ff.), he replies 


I dare not, Greene, for whilst he keeps i’ the 
country 

There is no meddling, he’s so well beloved 

As all the realm will rise in arms with him. 


In Edward II (u. ii. 230 ff.) the dialogue runs 
thus: 


k. EDW. The younger Mortimer is grown so 
brave 

That to my face he threatens civil 
wars. 

Why do you not commit him to the 
Tower? 

I dare not, for the people love him 
well. 


GAV. 


And there is yet another parallel, this time 
in that bone of contention (if I may borrow 
Mr. Rossiter’s joke), 2 Henry VI (? 1591), m1. i. 
233 ff.? 


Q. MAR. This Gloucester should be quickly 
rid the world, 

To rid us from the fear we have of 
him. 


2 Not ‘223’, as in Rossiter. 


— 
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SUFFOLK But in my mind that were no 
policy: 

The king will labour still to save 
his life, 

The commons haply rise to save 
his life. 


Mr. Rossiter’s footnote on p. 55 about this 
latter rising is a little misleading, at least as 
regards the present passage. It is doubtless true 
that, when it eventually took place, the rising 
was limited to ‘the Commons of the lower 
house’, and that Gloucester’s death was a 
comparatively minor factor in it; but Suffolk 
is here foreboding, not prophesying. Moreover, 
in thus representing the fears of Gloucester’s 
enemies Shakespeare (?) is closely following 
Grafton:' ‘. . . fearing that some tumult or 
commocion might arise, if a Prince so well 
beloued of the people should be openly 
executed, . . . [they] determined to trap and 
vndoe him’. 

Here, then, are five ‘Elizabethan’ plays, 
three more or less certainly Shakespeare’s and 
two as certainly not, in all of which funda- 


mentally the same situation occurs: a plot 
against either the protagonist or another lead- 
ing character; a suggestion that the victim of 
it should be killed, or, if the plot has already 
taken place, an inquiry why he was not killed; 
and the reply that this is, or was, impossible 
owing to public sympathy for the victim. To 
suggest that Shakespeare consciously remem- 
bered these incidents from Chronicle History 
that had been dramatized, by Marlowe and 
Anon., some ten years before the probable 
composition of Hamlet and some twenty before 
that of The Tempest, would no doubt be absurd; 
but it would surely be no less so to deny that 
they formed part of the mental background of 
all who were interested in English history, 
including not only Shakespeare himself but 
probably most of his audience. What Mr. 
Rossiter calls ‘this matter of common-popu- 
larity’ evoked, in fact, then as now, a Stock 
Response (I use the phrase here in no deroga- 
tory sense) ; and that is why we find it turning 
up in places as remote from the Wars of the 
Roses as Elsinore and Prospero’s Milan. 


Plays, Films, ‘Television 


PLAYS 


QO: the new plays this time one of the most 
interesting and topical has been Charles 
Morgan’s The Burning Glass, whose printed text 
is discussed in this issue under ‘Book Reviews’. 
For the rest, the West End has provided a good 
variety of fairly satisfying entertainment—plays 
like the latest Rattigan, The Sleeping Prince, 
Wynyard Browne’s A Question of Fact, and the 
Agatha Christie thrillers, The Mousetrap and 
Witness for the Prosecution—without offering any- 
thing of outstanding distinction. 

At the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, N. C. 
Hunter’s A Day by the Sea has followed the 
successful run of his Waters of the Moon. Again 
it is an ‘all-star’ production. But not even the 
dazzle of such a galaxy could blind us to the 
thinness of Mr. Hunter’s neo-Tchekovian piece 
and the superficiality of its philosophizing. A 
group of disappointed people—a prim, dreary 
prig of a Foreign Office official who has failed 


to make the grade (Sir John Gielgud), a dipso- 
maniac doctor (Sir Ralph Richardson), a 
frustrated governess (Megs Jenkins), a woman 
embittered by marital misadventures (Irene 
Worth), and so on—are set down in a cliff- 
side garden and at a beach picnic to anatomize 
and bemoan their failures. These wistful 
recitations fall with curious incongruity from 
twentieth-century English rather than nine- 
teenth-century Russian lips. The finale fades 
away on a note of suitable inconclusiveness, 
leaving everyone unsatisfied and reluctantly 
making the best of a bad job in the approved 
Tchekovian or Turgenevian manner. What re- 
mains most vividly in the mind afterwards is not 
the play’s pseudo-profundities, but the alterna- 
ting comedy and pathos of Sir Lewis Casson’s 
portrait of a very old man tottering out of life. 

The curtain goes up on a heart-stopping 
shriek in Emlyn Williams’s Someone Waiting, at 
the Globe. Thereafter the play proceeded to 


' Chronicle, 1569 (1809 reprint, p. 629): cited in ‘Arden’ ed., ad loc. 
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fulfil—with the possible exception of Act I, with 
its amateur detectives’ too plausible reconstruc- 
tion of the criminal’s movements—the expecta- 
tions aroused by that promising opening. The 
father of a boy unjustly hanged determines to 
bring the real criminal to his deserts. It would 
not be fair to reveal the cunningly worked out 
convolutions and surprise dénouement of his plan. 
It is sufficient to say that Emlyn Williams has 
written another ‘psychological’ murder play 
similar in tension and horror to Night Must 
Fall. Suspense is relentlessly maintained, keep- 
ing the audience on the razor-edge of uncer- 
tainty and excitement; and it is impossible to 
see one move ahead—thus achieving the two 
main requisites of the successful thriller. 

The Stratford season opened disappointingly 
in March with Anthony Quayle’s production 
of Othello. ‘Tanya Moiseiwitsch’s settings pleased 
the eye, and the production itself on the whole 
ran smoothly, if unexcitingly. But so much in 
Othello depends on the two chief protagonists; 
and it was here that this revival most con- 
spicuously failed. Anthony Quayle’s voice is a 
magnificent natural instrument for the Moor; 
but it was pitched so much on one level, its 
variations in tone were so few, that many of the 
great passages slipped by almost unnoticed. Mr. 
Quayle’s performance, however, if not memor- 
able, was at least competent ; the Iago was unac- 
ceptable by any standard. Substituting bluntness 
for subtlety, bludgeoning statement for veno- 
mousinsinuation, Raymond Westwell presented 
us with a caricature of a stage villain striking all 
the expected attitudes. The fine point of contrast 
between the characters of the Moor and his zn- 
cient was completely lost. Instead of calculated 
malignity acting as a foil for uncontrolled pas- 
sion, there were actually whole passages with 
tempter and victim shouting each other down. 
The Cassio, too, lacked conviction. Barbara Jef- 
ford’s Desdemona was delicately and feelingly 
done—although her voice, on the second night, 
lacked the carrying power to reach the farther 
parts of the house. Powys Thomas made an 
adequately futile Roderigo; and William 
Devlin, even in the small part of Brabantio, 
stood out with the polish of the accomplished 
actor. A dramatic production is not—perhaps 
fortunately—a static thing; and by this time, 
it is to be hoped, many of these early blemishes 
may have been toned down or adjusted. 


Re-reading or re-seeing Lewis Carroll is to 
realize anew how much adult wisdom is em- 
bedded in the frolics of that nonsense-land 
where life is lived backwards. But Alice was not 
written for the stage; and the incoherence of 
the dream-world and scrappiness of Carroll’s 
episodes are essentially unsuited to dramatic 
presentation. Felicity Douglas’s recent adapta- 
tion of Through the Looking Glass at Princes was 
pleasing enough, as far as it went. Carol 
Marsh’s Alice looked like Tenniel’s, and had 
real freshness and charm. Margaret Ruther- 
ford was delectably distrait as the White Queen 
and Binnie Hale admonitory as the Red; and 
Griffiths Jones and Michael Denison disported 
themselves respectively as Tweedledum and 
the Red Knight, and Tweedledee, a dignified 
Humpty Dumpty and a lugubrious White 
Knight. The Walrus and the Carpenter epi- 
sode, and the giant glowing butterflies and 
caterpillars of the Dark Wood, were enchant- 
ing. But some time before the second interval 
the appeal of whimsy began to wear decidedly 
thin, and laughs became perfunctory. Too 
faithfully adhered to, as it was here, Alice can- 
not sustain intelligent interest on the stage for 
two and a half hours. 


FILMS 


How many ages hence 
Shall this our lofty scene be acted o’er, 
In states unborn, and accents yet unknown! 

Shakespeare’s prophetic note echoed with 
peculiar appositeness through a Julius Caesar 
played in a medium he could never have 
envisaged, in accents which in certain cases 
would have sounded strangely in his ears. Yet 
despite initial misgivings at the prospect of a 
mixed British and American cast, the blend 
turned out to be more harmonious than many 
expected. Only Casca sounded obtrusively 
transatlantic, and this was offset by the excel- 
lence of Edward O’Brien’s performance. 

The Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer film, in fact— 
produced by John Houseman and directed by 
Joseph Mankiewicz—was an almost unquali- 
fied triumph. Nobly resisting the vulgar lure 
of spectacle and of technicolour, Hollywood 
succeeded in giving us, in the austerity of black 
and white, as authentic a ‘feel’ of ancient Rome 
as any film is likely to achieve; and later showed 
a similar and quite unusual restraint in its 
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handling of the battle scene. Setting the char- 
acters against spare and lofty backgrounds, 
with a skilful play of light and shadow over 
statue, column, and flight of steps, the camera 
here served the text rather than exploiting it. 
Costumes had the same simplicity; by a 
_ cleverly suggestive touch, Brutus and the rest 
of the Senate had white togas and the lean and 
hungry Cassius black, while Antony, the un- 
known quantity, wore grey. The incidental 
music, too—especially the use of drums, as 
when the unsuspecting army walked deeper 
into the ambush and towards its doom at 
Philippi—genuinely contributed to moments 
of heightened tension. Cuts were judicious: 
there was no parallel here, for example, to 
the total disappearance of Rosencrantz and 
Guildernstern from the film of Hamlet. 

It was inevitable that Sir John Gielgud’s 
Cassius—a close adaptation for the screen of 
his performance at Stratford in 1950—should 
have towered above his colleagues unpractised 
in Shakespearian performance. It was, indeed, 
surprising that the others should have risen to 
the challenge as competently as they did. James 
Mason’s Brutus, halting at first, grew in as- 
surance. This was a curiously modern inter- 
pretation, played in the naturalistic idiom of 
understatement (especially noticeable in the 
tent scene). But, for all his occasional flatness 
and lack of polish in the speaking of verse, this 
actor gave a performance of striking integrity; 
and at times, as in the affectionate tenderness 
of his relationship with the boy Lucius, one 
that was very moving. 

The same sense of modernity characterized 
Louis Calhern’s Caesar, the least successful of 
all the larger parts. One could never entirely 
escape the irreverent feeling that here, rather 
than imperial Caesar, conqueror of the world, 
was a gentlemanly, quizzical American com- 
pany director dressed up in a toga to act the 
part. Against the Antony there could be no 
complaint of colourlessness. Marlon Brando 
presented us with the profile of a young Roman 
god; and a passion, both of grief and anger, 
which went some way to redeem his only very 
moderate ability to speak Antony’s iines as 
poetry. Through this blemish the significance 
of the contrast Shakespeare intended between 
Brutus’s speech in prose and Antony’s in verse 
was insufficiently emphasized. This actor’s per- 
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formance had soldierly quality, and the elo- 
quence tosway the Roman mob; what it lacked 
was the fox-like subtlety of the ‘shrewd con- 
triver’ which encompassed the conspirators’ 
downfall. 

Two noteworthy British films generally 
released since the last issue have been The 
Heart of the Matter, adapted from Grahame 
Greene’s novel; and The Kidnappers, a singu- 
larly unsentimental and delightful film with 
heroes aged eight and five respectively. 


TELEVISION 


Television spared us none of the painful 
power of Six Characters in Search of an Author, nor 
did it make its author’s purpose any clearer; 
for the reason that, through whatever medium 
Pirandello is presented, and however well his 
plays are acted, he believes in nothing but 
flux and doubt. It is no good looking for a mes- 
sage when the messenger postulates that there 
is no message to give. There can be no truth in 
a world where truth is only subjective, and no 
sanity when there are’ no foundations to build 
it on. Mr. John Saunders brought such an air 
of responsible commonsense to the Stage 
Manager that those who did not know their 
Pirandello might have supposed at first that 
here was a touchstone. But the ‘Characters’ 
do not take long to turn the Stage Manager’s 
normality into bewilderment: for in time it 
might be supposed that the Characters, having 
ousted the ‘Actors’ as shadows, are themselves 
real and their tragedy the reality. Yet, admir- 
ably led by Miss Mary Morris as the Step- 
daughter and Mr. Ralph Michael as the Father, 
the ‘Characters’ so convincingly refute one 
another’s version of events that we are back 
again in the sphere of relativity and made to 
feel that each story is only true if we think it is. 
How far the average viewer grasped the dis- 
integrating force of Pirandello’s mental nihil- 
ism, and how far, if he did, he enjoyed the ex- 
perience, is doubtful; but at least it is clear 
that television is an effective means of bringing 
an audience to close grips with the super- 
subtleties of philosophic drama. When the 
play is acted as well as it was by the company 
at the Library Theatre, Manchester, there is 
no excuse for not appreciating the paradox of 
the author’s creative genius in the realm of 
chaos. THESPIS 
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John Clare: A Portrait 


Me is a golden bell-tent strained 

From daisy pegs by indecisive wind 
When a tired farm-hand, cherishing the hour, 
Creeps through the flap as furtive as a thief. 
Beyond command his large and patient hands 
Are freed from iron of the tyrant spade; 

And floating down the ebb of consciousness 

He drowns beneath receding waves where sleep 
Releases him, draws off his clumsy boots. . . 


Asleep a king... 

With stockinged feet I tread the royal wheat; 
Down leisured sovereign waterways I glide, 

My barque obedient to the purple tide 

That bears my dust away. 

And seven swans in skein unwind the sheets 
Long-folded on a shelf above my reach. 

Ermine and swansdown clothe my country clay; 
White fingers open fans to cool my day; 

And dark-skinned maidens keep the night at bay. 


Asleep a king... 

Till through the haze I hear the drowsy bees 
Brushing the gold-dust from my dreams; I wake 
To farmyard stir and clatter, 

And stumble through the fields with jabbing rake 
Tearing apart my ragged bed of clover. 


Asleep a king, but waking no such matter! 
PHOEBE HESKETH 


English Symposium 


by untrained members of staff. So much time and 
energy has to be put into a school play, by producer, 
back-stage helpers, and cast, that trial and error, 
the method that must inevitably be adopted by the 
complete amateur, is not good enough. The resulting 
production is apt to lack even a moderate amount of 
polish, because the members of the cast are allowed 
to base their performance upon the inspiration of 
the moment, and because movement, grouping, 
lighting, pace, and so forth receive insufficient 
attention; or, on the other hand, it may be un- 
naturally slick because the producer treats his cast 
as so many performing animals and teaches each one 


Answers to questions: 


1. Do you consider it satisfactory that plays 
should be produced in schools by members of 
the staff who have had no training in the 
technique of acting or of production? If you 
think it is not, how would you suggest the 
position should be remedied? 


. If you think that an oral test in English should 
be introduced into the Certificate of Educa- 
tion, Ordinary Level, what type of test would 
you suggest? 


Question 1. Having produced school plays before 


and after receiving some training in the technique 
of acting and production, I am convinced that it is 
not really satisfactory for such work to be undertaken 


the appropriate tricks. A producer with some train- 
ing should be able to get the best from a cast by 
bringing technique to the aid of natural ability. 
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The function of the school producer is to draw 
from an amateur cast as good a performance as it is 
capable of; not to reach professional standards, much 
as he would like to. It is not therefore necessary for 
him to be a fully trained graduate of a drama school. 
He should, if possible, study with a good teacher for 
a diploma in Speech and Drama such as L.R.A.M., 
or L.G.S.M., approaching it by way of one or two 
grade examinations if necessary, and attending some 
of the short courses run by the reputable drama 
schools and advertised in the educational papers. 
Guidance might well be sought from one of the joint 
secretaries of the Society of Teachers of Speech and 
Drama. 

Question 2. The aim of an oral examination in 
English at Ordinary Level should be to encourage 
good speech in everyday life. Such speech is charac- 
terized by apparent ease, clarity, expressiveness, and 
correctness of pronunciation as well as grammatical 
correctness. The test might have three parts: 
(a) Reading aloud a piece chosen by the examiner 
from a prepared text. This might be a collection of 
short stories, a novel, or a collection of essays. The 
text set should provide plenty of opportunities for 
lively reading: good dialogue, exciting events, 
humour. (4) Reading at sight an easy piece of prose 
without any pitfalls in the shape of unfamiliar words 
or complicated sentences. (c) A short conversation 
with the examiner based upon a piece read under 
(a) or (6) or, for a shy candidate, perhaps based 
upon a picture which could be described. 

HucHEs 
Derby 


Question 1. Whether or not it is satisfactory that 
plays should be produced in schools by teachers 
without appropriate training, the situation will 
remain, for there are not enough trained producers 
to go round. 

However, what is the function of school dramatics? 
It should, surely, be to give children an incentive 
to good speech, imaginative thought and teamwork, 
and to improve their understanding of dramatic 
literature, not to earn money or to be an advertise- 
ment for the school. The aims are essentially edu- 
cational, not commercial; the audience is usually 
very lenient; and the activity is a sideline to the 
process of total education, so that it is impossible to 
achieve the standards of the professional stage and 
would, indeed, be undesirable as throwing the 
child’s experience of school out of proportion. An 
amateur producer working with amateurs, blunder- 
ing sometimes, admitting uncertainty sometimes, 
consulting the actors about details of the production, 
experimenting and encouraging experiment, trying 
to get children to interpret a part imaginatively 
rather than dictating an interpretation, is likely to 


do far more truly educational work than the kind of 
trained producer who dictates the whole production 
and achieves something more finished and unified 
from the point of view of an audience. In school 
drama the experiences of the actors matter far more 
than those of the audience. 

Amateur producers learn a great deal by produc- 
ing; and though I think school drama should remain 
very much a field for amateurism, experiment, and 
‘having fun together’ rather than window-dressing, 
anyone worth his keep who intends to produce 
school plays will study some books on production 
and acting at intervals, will go to the theatre when 
he can to learn about technique, and may sometimes 
go toa course on the subject. We do eventually ‘train 
ourselves, to a considerable extent, in a subject in 
which we are interested. 

Question 2. I think an oral test in English very 
desirable, for at present we lay great stress on read- 
ing and writing and tend to forget that for most 
people the spoken word is a tool in more continuous 
use. However, such a test should, at least for some 
years, be short and simple so as not to alarm child 
or teacher. 

Recitation tends to degenerate into a mere test 
of memory, which the rest of the examination tests 
adequately. I should like to see a test lasting about 
10-15 minutes, consisting of the presentation of a 
passage of prose to be read at sight (testing spoken 
vocabulary, pronunciation, alertness, and attentive 
observation) and an informal conversation with the 
examiner in which the child is asked a few reasonable 
questions and given an opportunity for coherent 
expression. Such a test might help teachers to 
eradicate the habit of answering ‘Um’ to every 
adult remark and [I think the training involved 
would be a very useful training for life, improving 
poise, manners, self-confidence, and the actual 
quality of thinking. 

MarjorizE Bouton 
Hexham, Northumberland 


Questions to which members are invited to send 
answers to be printed in our Autumn Number: 


1. If you could have persuaded a Grammar 
school pupil by the time he or she had left 
school at the age of 16 to 17 to have read out 
of school ten good English books, what ten 
books would you have recommended? 


2. What remedies do you know to help pupils (or 
adults) who are congenitally unable to spell? 


Answers, which must not exceed 350 words, and which 
must be written on one side of the page only, to reach 
Miss Margaret Willy, 32 Buckler Way, Banstead, 
Surrey, by Monday, 6 September. 
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To a Maker of Gardens 


H= is a miniature dim ravine, 

Starred with a pink-fringed daisy, only seen 
By the quick ant and lacquered lady-bird, 

Lost in the wild and craggy mountain scene 
You piled for us, and hurrying anxious by 

The sea-green juniper a full foot high, 


Through spicy thickets charming and absurd. 


Up on these heights are forests green and grey, 


Sharp-spired or tufted, copper, white or bronze, 
Pale blue or lemon; many a jade-smooth grove, 
And a rose-pleasance small as Oberon’s. 

Silver cascades and golden water-showers, 
Torrents of wine and purple, tumble home 
Down to a grass-green sea, in every bay 

A medieval missal-edge of foam, 


With patterned leaves and close-enamelled flowers. 


Can you not find a small and jewelled bird, 
An inch of feathered music, hardly heard, 


To nest in thyme, and rear its gem-like brood 
Beneath the blossoms of a hand-high wood? 


Reviews 


The Overreacher. A study of Christopher 

Marlowe. By Harry Levin. Faber. 21s. 

In their anxiety to pay indivisible homage 
to Shakespeare, certain bardolatrous critics 
and literary historians are prone to deal a 
thought scurvily with Marlowe, treating him 
not as a man of potent and original genius, but 
rather as a ‘landmark’ or a ‘tendency’. To such 
prejudice and error Professor Levin’s book 
should prove a salutary corrective. 

No more felicitous title than The Overreacher 
could have been chosen, since it epitomizes the 
essential spirit of the English Renaissance, of 
which Marlowe, surprising by an infinite ex- 
cess (to misquote Keats) was so conspicuous an 
exemplar. Overreaching is a disastrous matter 
—as Professor Levin, in the words of Huckle- 
berry Finn, warns us, ‘Overreaching Don’t 
Pay.’ It was the failing of Icarus (a woodcut 
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MARY L. HACKER 


of whom significantly embellishes this volume) ; 
it was also the failing of Tamburlaine who, like 
Alexander, having conquered Earth, sought to 
lay siege to Heaven. Borrowing the terminology 
of the theologian Cornelius Jansenius, Professor 
Levin calls it libido dominandi, the will to power. 
Libido sentienti, the itch for sensation, per- 
sonified by the Jew of Malta, and finally libido 
sciendi, the lust for knowledge—the outstanding 
and ultimately the ensnaring characteristic of 
Dr. Faustus—complete the trio of Marlowe’s 
personal attributes which find expression in his 
tragedies: these are equivalent to the Machia- 
velliism, the Epicureanism, and the Atheism 
for which he was denounced by his enemies. 
It is in Faustus that Professor Levin sees 
Marlowe most clearly mirrored: ‘Nature 
imitated Art so ruthlessly that Marlowe’s life 
became an Atheist’s Tragedy; and “Doctor 
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Faustus” could be retrospectively viewed, not 
merely as a literary testament, but as a kind of 
deathbed recantation.’ Admittedly, Marlowe 
was a vociferous blasphemer; but it is doubtful 
whether he was an atheist in the strict definition 
of the word. Heaven might be unattainable, 
but the brimstone reek of Marlowe’s Hell out- 
lasts the centuries—moreover, he knew that it 
was Hell. Judging from Miss M. C. Brad- 
brook’s recent monograph entitled The School 
of Night, it seems at least conceivable that—like 
his associates Harriott, Ralegh, Derby, and 
Northumberland—Marlowe exercised his in- 
candescent wits on reckless, unhallowed specu- 
lation rather than in the formulation of a 
specific nihilist philosophy, playing with the 
black arts as with perilous and fragile toys. 
The Marlowe with whom Professor Levin is 
chiefly concerned is the poet-scholar nurtured 
on Ovid and Lucan, then swiftly evolving his 
own style of thought and expression; breaking 
away from the Senecan tradition of tragedy in 
what Ben Jonson called his ‘mighty line’; 
transforming historical writing for the stage in 
Edward IT; with inspired arrogance establishing 
massive but flexible blank verse as the medium 
for poetic drama; soaring to thitherto un- 
approached heights of rhetoric with his ‘topless 
towers’ and ‘quenchless fires’-—and all within 
a span of six passionately creative years. 
Comparing Professor Levin’s study with that 
written by an earlier critic—John Addington 
Symonds, for example—one cannot fail to be 
impressed by the lavish resources granted to 
present-day scholars by recent developments in 
philosophy and psychiatry, and by the march 
of world events. Tamburlaine’s ambition can 
be discussed in the light of the ‘Machtpolitik’ 
of Hitler’s Germany as expounded by Rosen- 
berg, while Edward II’s equivocal relationship 
with Gaveston can be examined from the point 
of view of morbid psychology as practised by 
Freud and Jung; in distinguishing between 
two aspects of Marlowe’s personality, Benedetto 
Croce can be fruitfully cited. Professor Levin 
is indefatigable in furnishing authorities, yet 
he is as judicious as he is prodigal. In its zeal, 
particularity, and wide-ranging erudition, this 
volume is a tour de force of urbanely inexorable 
American scholarship, requiring (and deserv- 
ing) the strictest attention. It is of inestimable 
value to the student of Marlowe and his times; 


one feels, however, in suggesting that The Over- 
reacher will appeal to the general reader of 
poetry and drama, Professor Levin’s publishers 
are unwarrantably optimistic. 

RALPH LAWRENCE 


John Keats: The Living Year. By Robert 
Girtincs. Heinemann. 16s. 


Richard Woodhouse, literary, legal, and 
financial adviser to Keats’s publishers, once 
observed that 


‘There is a great degree of reality about all 
that Keats writes: and there must be many 
allusions to particular Circumstances, in his 
poems: which would add to their beauty & 
Interest, if properly understood.’ 


It is Mr. Gittings’s purpose here to show how 
close actually was this relationship between the 
events in the poet’s life and the work he was 
simultaneously producing; and the period 
selected for detailed investigation is the year 
between 21 September 1818, and the same day 
and month in 1819—‘the most amazingly 
creative year that any English poet has 
achieved’. 

Keats, the ‘chameleon poet’, had no identity 
save that reflected from the impact of his 
current reading, seeing, doing. The poems, 
read side by side with his letters, constantly 
show the influence of the person or place 
visited that day or week, echo ‘the obsessive 
beat of the book of the moment’. And so, Mr. 
Gittings maintains, Keats’s ‘works form a 
poetic diary of his daily life’. This scholarly and 
perspicacious study proceeds to scrutinize most 
revealingly the process through which the raw 
material of experience passes into the trans- 
muted fabric of poetry. 

The genesis and growth of certain individual 
poems are traced to sources hitherto insuffi- 
ciently explored—sometimes even unsuspected. 
The Bright Star sonnet is one example. Thought 
for a long time to have been an agonized fare- 
well to Fanny Brawne, first written on the 1820 
voyage to Italy, the poem was later discovered 
to have existed in an earlier version. Now Mr. 
Gittings, basing his evidence chiefly on parallels 
between the sonnet and other things Keats is 
known to have been reading and writing in 
October 1818, contends that Bright Star was in 
fact composed in the month before Keats met 
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Fanny Brawne: when ‘his changeable and ex- 
citable nature was occupied with quite another 
lady’. 

His discoveries about this mysterious ‘Hast- 
ings lady’, as Keats called her—at her own 
request never once mentioning her name—con- 
stitute some of the most valuable new material in 
Mr. Gittings’s book. He identifies her beyond 
question as a Mrs. Isabella Jones; and, what is 
more to the point, he does manage to establish 
conclusively—at any rate for the present writer 
—the paramount importance of her influence 
on Keats’s work at this time. 

That this sophisticated and somewhat enig- 
matic creature was the inspiration of Bright 
Star is—like Mr. Gittings’s rather tenuous 
evidence for the poem’s composition four 
months earlier than any critic has so far sug- 
gested—not perhaps wholly credible. But her 
identification with ‘sweet Isabel’ of the light- 
hearted Hush, hush, tread softly, and the part 
played by her in the composition of The Eve 
of St. Agnes—the poem for which the former 
lyric is convincingly shown to be a ‘miniature 
rehearsal’—are brilliantly deduced and entirely 
persuade us. 

For these suggestions alone (whose close 
elaboration it is not possible to outline in a 
short review) Mr. Gittings’s book would have 
made a substantial contribution to our know- 
ledge of Keats. Often necessarily conjectural, 
they are nevertheless firmly rooted in known 
facts, never entering that suspect, unscholarly 
realm of ‘wild surmise’. There is much else, 
too, which is excitingly illuminating. Meti- 
culous literary detective work tracks down not 
only the ‘medieval’ atmosphere but the literal 
descriptions of the room and stained glass in 
The Eve of St. Agnes to a particular address in 
Chichester where Keats went to play cards; 
and to the furnishings of Stansted House near 
Chichester, and the windows in Stansted 
Chapel, which Keats visited with Brown to 
attend its consecration service. 

Another important emphasis throughout 
this volume is on Keats’s immense debt to Bur- 
ton’s Anatomy, which all that year was mould- 
ing not only his philosophy but the very phrases 
in which he was expressing it. This was no mere 
conscious borrowing, but something far more 
potent: the unconscious, pervasive permeation 
of the poet’s imaginative processes. No critic 
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so far has demonstrated these echoes and 
parallels from Burton so thoroughly; nor so 
genuinely illuminated the influences, human, 
literary, and topographical, at their germinative 
work throughout Keats’s miraculous year. 
MARGARET WILLY 


The Diaries of Lewis Carroll. Edited by 
Rocer LANCELYN GREEN. In 2 vols. Cassell. 
30s. each. 


Literary history abounds with examples 
of the fact that genius, like the wind, blows 
wherever it lists. Even so it is not easy to equate 
‘Lewis Carroll’ with the Rev. Charles Lut- 
widge Dodgson, who, the son of a country 
clergyman who rose to be Canon of Ripon, 
spent his working career as lecturer in mathe- 
matics and logic at Christ Church, Oxford. 
Comparatively little has been written about the 
man as distinct from the author. A year after 
Dodgson’s death at the age of sixty-six in 1898, 
his nephew, Stuart Dodgson Collingwood, 
published The Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll, 
while more recently there appeared The Story 
of Lewis Carroll by Mr. Roger Lancelyn Green, 
who now, by request of Dodgson’s nieces, edits 
this first reasonably full selection of the Diaries. 

The fact that the Diaries were quoted to some 
extent, in their respective books, by Colling- 
wood and by Mr. Green himself had led to the 
suspicion that the work as a whole might con- 
tain ‘revelations’ which it was thought desir- 
able to conceal. Nor, indeed, can the Diaries 
in their entirety ever be consulted. Dodgson 
wrote them in thirteen quarto manuscript 
volumes, of which four have been destroyed. 
Miss Mendella Dodgson in a foreword, how- 
ever, has no difficulty in explaining how sheer 
neglect—at a time when interest in ‘Lewis 
Carroll’ had temporarily waned—was respon- 
sible for this loss; while Mr. Green is palpably 
sincere in his assurance that, having read every 
word of the remaining nine volumes, he has 
suppressed nothing that throws any light on 
the central figure. We can take it as sufficiently 
proved that there were, after all, no skeletons 

in the cupboard. There is no ‘mystery’ about 
the author of Alice in Wonderland except the 
perennial marvel that genius can flower in 
apparently unlikely soil. 

It cannot be said that the Diaries make 
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exciting reading. This is the more disappointing 
because Dodgson knew ‘everybody’ in an age 
of giants. Though shy and retiring, he yet 
moved about freely. He was a frequent guest 
at country-house and other parties; he often 
visited London, where he was a familiar figure 
at clubs, theatres, art-galleries, and salons. As 
a successful pioneer photographer, he had, 
among many other illustrious ‘sitters’, Michael 
Faraday, Thomas Huxley, the Rossetti family, 
Tennyson, George MacDonald, Ellen Terry, 
and Charlotte Yonge (examples of his portraits 
are reproduced). Yet the Diaries contain scant 
description and meagre anecdotage. This is not 
to say that, in their cumulative effect, they lack 
interest. If somewhat ‘solid’ and ‘dull’, they 
admirably reflect the sober and tranquil spirit 
of an age that now seems so remote. 
It is naturally to the passages relating to 
Alice and Dodgson’s other ‘literary’ works, as 
distinct from his mathematical or religious 
writings, that one turns with most eagerness. 
Here again, unfortunately, no very fresh light 
is shed. There are conflicting legends, which 
are carefully examined. It remains undisputed 
that Alice Liddell, daughter of Dean Liddell 
of Christ Church, was the main inspirer of 
Carroll’s masterpiece, and other members of 
the Liddell family, as well as Oxford tradesmen 
and a coachman, are identified as having 
helped to furnish material. But Alice Liddell 
was only one of Dodgson’s ‘child friends’, 
mostly little girls; and perhaps it is hardly 
surprising that, in a very conventional and 
decorous period, some of the mothers viewed 
him with distrust. We need no longer do that 
ourselves. There is no least hint that Dodgson 
had ulterior motives. His love of little girls was, 
it seems, as innocent as that, at a later date, 
of W. H. Hudson. Their pretty ways attracted 
him; but, above all, they spoke to the un- 
subdued child in himself. 

Here is one short passage in which the whole 
man stands revealed. It is dated 18 October 
1881: 

‘I have taken an important step in life, by 
sending to the Dean a proposal to resign the 
Mathematical Lectureship at the end of the 
year. I shall now have my whole time at my 
disposal, and if God gives me life and con- 
tinued health and strength, may hope, before 

my powers fail, to do some worthy work in 


writing—partly in the cause of Mathe- 
matical education, partly in the cause of 
innocent recreation for children, and partly, 
I hope (though so utterly unworthy of being 
allowed to take up such work) in the cause 
of religious thought. May God bless the new 
form of life before me, that I may use it 
according to His holy will.’ 


The idiom may be that of yesterday; the 
honesty can hardly be doubted. To his con- 
temporaries Dodgson may have appeared an 
ordinary don, and his occasional sermons may 
have had the characteristically Victorian 
accent. Yet deep within him lay a true 
Christian child-likeness that, while it bubbled 
up in fun, had its roots in a simple piety un- 
affected, we are told, by all the theological 
controversies that shook the Oxford of his day. 

GILBERT THOMAS 


Hound and Quarry. By Harotp H. Watts. 
Poetic Process. By GrorcE WHALLEY. 
Routledge. 215. each. 


Mr. George Whalley, in Poetic Process, re- 
marks: ‘the dominant way of mind at present 
is technical’, and reminds us that ‘Coleridge 
justly observed that the antithesis of poetry is 
science’. He quotes Sir Herbert Read: ‘Poetry 
is properly speaking a transcendental quality’; 
and the indisputable existence of this quality 
in a world preoccupied with the technical in- 
forms Poetic Process and Mr. Harold Watts’s 
Hound and Quarry. But whereas Mr. Whalley’s 
book takes its place among the literature of 
affirmation, Mr. Watts, conducting a pro- 
fessedly objective inquiry, cannot conceal his 
dissatisfaction with the answers modern litera- 
ture essays to fundamental questions about 
man and his destiny. This results in certain 
stylistic angularities; but, while the reader is 
sometimes unceremoniously treated, he re- 
mains aware that Mr. Watts’s own malaise is 
largely responsible: for example, his concern 
to dissociate himself from Christian dogmas 
occasionally betrays him into gauche phraseo- 
logy. 

Mr. Watts examines a selection of con- 
temporary writing in order to test his thesis 
that art, in erasing the line between time and 
eternity, endeavours, and inescapably fails, to 

be all-inclusive and all-sufficing. One cannot 
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help feeling that the failure may originate as 
much in his angle of vision as in the scene he 
surveys. Certainly the failure is not one of 
scholarship; his scrutiny of the work of Mr. 
Wallace Stevens and Thomas Mann is parti- 
cularly thorough and illuminating; but this is 
not necessarily to prove any theories, and the 
limitations of his viewpoint are revealed in his 
chapters on Yeats and Mr. Eliot. 

In writing of Four Quartets Mr. Watts, not 
unexpectedly, displays an admirable grasp of 
the significance in them of time; but their 
‘intimations of immortality’ elude him, and he 
is maddened by what seems to him to be the 
poet’s inability to convey ‘the peculiarity of 
the present moment’: what he calls the ‘slant- 
dash’ dividing past from future. After quoting 
the familiar passage of definition by negatives 
from Burnt Norton Mr. Watts exclaims that this 
is ‘exclusion so thorough that nothing seems to 
be left’. One sympathizes, but suggests that 
what is left is 


. ...a condition of absolute simplicity, 
Costing not less than everything. 


For an account of this ‘absolute simplicity’, 
and an admission of its cost, one turns to Mr. 
Whalley, who writes with such integrity that 
the reader readily embraces ‘that willing sus- 
pension of disbelief for the moment which 
constitutes poetic faith’. This is no dubious 
compliment paid under the spell of highly- 
charged writing. In his concern to examine the 
conditions of poetic utterance Mr. Whalley 
pays scrupulous attention to definition of terms. 
Admittedly, these do not invariably leave the 
reader under a clear blue sky: it is, perhaps, in 
making distinctions rather than in supplying 
definitions that Mr. Whalley excels. 

In all humility he remarks that ‘this turns out 
to be a somewhat Coleridgean book’, and this 
isso; but it is not the whole story. In the realms 
of poetic ‘feeling’ (a word he is at pains to 
clarify) Mr. Whalley is most in rapport with 
Yeats. Thus: ‘. . . the tragic paradox of the 
timeless instant of vision, the momentary pre- 
sent in the flux of time which it is the agony and 
delight of the poet to embody and so to make 
permanent, is caught in a single simple cry: 


But is there any comfort to be found? 
Man is in love, and loves what vanishes, 
What more is there to say? 
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It might be argued that such accounts of that 
instant, quick with life but, also, ‘a rendering 
and arrest of the luminous instant of reality’, 
do not assist Mr. Watts’s gropings for the 
elusive ‘slant-dash’. Mr. Whalley’s book often 
gains lustre from his exposition of other writers’ 
experience; but it achieves its serenest assur- 
ance when he speaks in ‘absolute simplicity’ : 


Only when a thing is grasped in the closest 
conceivable relationship—the relationship of 
love—do we begin to know that we are 
penetrating into the inner nature of that 
thing. Only in love can we give ourselves out 
fully enough to lose ourselves and so make 
real both the world and ourselves. 


So the uncertain shadows blaze into ‘dazzling 
darkness’: the total impact of Poetic Process is 
included in Yeats’s lines, twice quoted: 


I must lie down where all the ladders start, 
In the foul rag-and-bone shop of the heart. 
BARBARA LUPINI 


The Three Voices of Poetry. By T.S. Exior. 
National Book League Lecture. Cambridge. 
3s. 6d. 


The Confidential Clerk. By T. S. Exior. 
Faber. tos. 6d. 


The Burning Glass. By CHaRLes Morcan. 
Macmillan. gs. 6d. 


In The Three Voices of Poetry Mr. Eliot, with- 
out seeking rigidly to separate them, distin- 
guishes, with persuasive simplicity, between 
‘the poet talking to himself—or nobody’; the 
poet addressing an audience (in narrative, 
satire, or epic) ; and the poet creating dramatic 
characters—with the obligation on him to 
sympathize with each character in turn and 
so preclude self-identification with any one of 
them. He ends with the advice: ‘If you have to 
listen to a verse play, take it first at its face 
value, as entertainment.’ 

With that in mind we find The Confidential 
Clerk first-rate entertainment on the theme that 
it’s a wise child that knows its own father; or, 
in this case, a wise parent that knows its own 
child. Sir Claude Mulhammer, a would-be 
potter turned successful financier, has living 
with him his illegitimate daughter, Lucasta, 
with whom he has as little to do as possible. 
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The play opens with the introduction of Colby 
Simpkins as his new confidential clerk to re- 
place the retired Eggerson. Colby, as Sir 
Claude believes, is his hitherto unacknow- 
ledged bastard; but Lady Elizabeth Mul- 
hammer, too, has engaged in extra-marital 
adventures, and is certain that Colby is, in 
fact, her'son! It would be unfair to reveal the 
exceedingly ingenious twists by which these 
tangles are unravelled and the love situation 
between Colby and Lucasta resolved, or dis- 
close the truth about B. Kaghan, the loud- 
voiced ‘City type’ whom Lucasta ultimately 
decides to marry. Suffice to say the play ends 
with a new understanding between Sir Claude 
and Lady Elizabeth and between them and 
their children; and with Colby going off to 
become an admittedly second-rate church or- 
ganist rather than a successful confidential clerk. 

If the first and second voices of the poet no 
longer spill over into choruses of aunts or cock- 
tail party libations, the drama is immeasurably 
the better for it; but the voices are unmistak- 
ably there. For this is a play on several levels: 
on one it is excellent ‘theatre’; on another it 
is a play of reconciliations—not now to ‘the 
human condition’ but to the unexpected re- 
sults of having one’s wishes granted; and on a 
third it is, like all Mr. Eliot’s work in different 
ways, concerned with one’s ineluctable re- 
sponsibility for one’s actions and for follow- 
ing one’s vocation whatever its limitations— 
whether as a second-rate organist or a second- 
rate potter. The extreme flexibility of the verse 
—for the most part deliberately indistinguish- 
able from prose—enables the conveyance of 
these multiple levels, or the rise without 
impropriety into lines like: 

I want a world where the form is the reality 

Of which the substantial is only a shadow; 


or 
‘But when I am alone, ancl look at a thing 
long enough, 
I sometimes have that sense of identification 
With the maker, of which I spoke—an 
agonising ectasy 
Which makes life bearable. It’s all I have.’ 


On Mr. Morgan’s play this sense of personal 
responsibility lies heavily—perhaps too heavily, 
tending to turn the play into something of an 
appendage to its Preface, ‘On Power Over 
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Nature’. Its story is a simple one. Christopher 
Terriford, scientist, in the course of experi- 
menting on Weather Control, accidentally 
stumbles on the Burning Glass—a lens-setting 
focusing the sun’s rays so as to burn up any 
given area of the earth’s surface. His problem 
is a moral one: should he destroy his formula; 
should he endeavour to have its use confined to 
peaceful trends; or should he give it to the 
Prime Minister for use in war or peace at his 
discretion? This is the main question, which 
Mr. Morgan resolves in his own way—though 
he fails to distinguish, at a vital point, between 
right and expediency. Christopher’s capture 
and release by the enemy or the suicide of his 
second-in-command, Tony Lack, are only plot 
complications. The ultimate issue in play and 
preface is not the use of such discoveries, but 
the power-predicament itself: whether ‘the 
development of man’s power over Nature’ does 
not imply ‘a subversion of the natural order’; 
whether experimentation itself should be sus- 
pended. 

The individual responsibilities of The Con- 
fidential Clerk are here widened to the context 
of a whole society’s for such experimentation 
as has led, for example, to the hydrogen bomb. 
Salvation, for Mr. Eliot, always lies in follow- 
ing the known good; for Mr. Morgan in 
conforming with the natural order. 

HERMANN PESCHMANN 


The Teaching of Written English. By P. 
Gurrey. Longmans. tos. 6d. 


English in the Modern School. By A. E. 
SmitH. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Writing English. By D. J. Granam-Camp- 
BELL. Edward Arnold. 8s. 6d. 


Verse-Making in Schools. By G. W. Cook 
and C. R. McGrecor Wix.iams. Epworth 
Press. 6s. 6d. 


A Guide to Patterns and Usage in English. 
By A. S. Hornsy. Cumberlege. 85. 6d. 


Dr. P. Gurrey, in The Teaching of Written 
English, and Mr. A. E. Smith, in English in the 
Modern School, have produced what should be- 
come standard books on teaching method. In 
presenting the fruits of his long experience in 
teaching English and teaching others how to 
teach it, Dr. Gurrey provides the fledgling 
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practitioner with the guidance that was sadly 
lacking in the days when the older teachers of 
today were entering on their careers. Not that 
he sets out a cut-and-dried method. Dr. 
Gurrey would be the first to insist that, in 
English of all subjects, anything like a 
standardized method is both impracticable and 
highly undesirable. What he does give is sound 
discussion of principles and objectives and 
plenty of practical suggestions for encouraging 
pupils to express themselves freely and effec- 
tively in writing. Chapter IV, on “The Teacher’s 
Task’, is full of good sense. 

Dr. Gurrey’s approach may be described as 
progressive without being cranky. He has taken 
the principles underlying the best modern 
practice and worked them into a convincing 
synthesis. Here and there—as, for instance, in 
his discussion of purpose in school writing—he 
may seem to be over-stressing a point; but his 
insistence throughout on the need to treat 
verbal expression as a sign of, and indeed a part 
of, the growth of the pupil’s experience is 
wholly justified. Teachers of subjects other than 
English should note his important re-interpre- 
tation of the dictum that all teachers are 
teachers of English: he points out that they 
should teach English not merely for its own 
sake or to save the time of English teachers, but 
in order to get their own subjects understood 
clearly. Mastery of language is involved in the 
proper grasp of any subject. 

Mr. A. E. Smith writes with immense verve 
and enthusiasm, drawing upon a wealth of ex- 
perience as Headmaster and Training College 
lecturer. Although he professedly limits his 
attention to the Modern School, he covers a 
range of topics of the greatest interest to 
teachers of English in all types of school. Like 
Dr. Gurrey, he maintains that the pupil should 
learn to write by using language purposefully 
in real situations arising out of his experience 
in school and outside. He supplements the dis- 
cussion of principles with numerous practical 
suggestions and copious reading lists. 

Mr. Smith is evidently a teacher of exception- 
al quality, and the standards he sets himself— 
and others—are of the highest. Yet his feet are 
firmly on the ground, and his intellectual 
honesty stands out on every page. He does not 
shirk the teacher’s primary duty to ensure 
literacy; he is keenly aware of the obstacles 


arising from the competition of visual aids of 
all kinds with the written word; nor does he 
ignore the difficulty of applying discussion 
techniques in classes of forty or more. Mr 
Smith has indeed no illusions about the capa- 
city of the average Modern School pupil. But 
can it be that he has some illusions about the 
capacity of the average teacher? The entrant 
to the profession who reads this book will be 
either inspired with something of the enthusiasm 
of the author or reduced to despair. But he 
should certainly read it. 

In Writing English Mr. D. J. Graham- 
Campbell provides a selection of reading 
material for fifth- and sixth-form pupils together 
with suggestions for methods of study. There 
are also rather sketchy notes on technical 
matters. 

After the two works just mentioned, Mr. 
Graham-Campbell’s book seems distinctly old- 
fashioned. His attitude towards the teaching of 
English to senior pupils is somewhat apologetic 
and utilitarian: of the possible answers to the 
question ‘What is the use of English?’ put to 
him by the specialists in science, languages, or 
history, he regards as ‘not the least compelling’ 
the fact that an essay and a general paper are 
included regularly in scholarship examinations. 
Surely a firmer line should be taken with the 
intelligent technician who doubts the need to 
master the art of expression. 

Mr. Graham-Campbell concentrates on the 
essay as the essential medium of training in 
writing. He thinks, however, that study of the 
essay may be usefully preceded by a considera- 
tion of the short story, which will give a palat- 
able introduction to the analysis of form and 
style. There is much to be said for this; but 
could not this preliminary work be carried out 
in the middle school? It is depressing to find 
importance attached to the reflective type of 
essay. There can be no justification for en- 
couraging the young to produce lucubrations 
on such topics as Winter, Crowds, Moonshine, 
Want, Genius, Hats (these are all taken from 
lists in the book). 

There is a curious account of journalese on 
p- 97. It describes the newspaper style already 
becoming obsolete at the time it was being 
castigated by Townsend Warner and the 
authors of The King’s English: it has little rela- 
tion to the journalistic writing of today. 
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The authors of Verse-Making in Schools present 
a graded course of instruction for pupils from 
8-10 years to 16+. The method they recom- 
mend is based on formal study of metrics. The 
schoolboy verses reproduced in the volume 
indicate that, in the authors’ hands at any rate, 
the method produces interesting results. Any 
teacher desiring to give the writing of verse a 
definite place in the syllabus will find this book 
useful. The authors regard verse-making as 
worth while in schools because the creation of 
form and unity gives the child a valuable sense 
of achievement. The most apt comment is 
perhaps provided by Mr. A. E. Smith in his 
note headed ‘Verse Writing’: 


‘Often possible: generally desirable: good 
fun and a valuable discipline (But see that 
they can write a letter first).’ 


A Guide to Patterns and Usage in English, by 
A. S. Hornby, part-author of The Advanced 
Learner’s Dictionary of Current English, will be 
welcomed with gratitude by the foreign 
learners of English for whom it is intended. It 
is not a complete grammar; it is concerned with 
the classification and illustration of usage. Its 
aim is to supplement the student’s understand- 
ing of the dictionary definition of words with 
the knowledge of how they are used in com- 
bination with other words. The great value of 
such assistance to the foreigner is obvious, and 
it is surprising that it has not been provided 
before. It is to be hoped that the circulation 
of the book will not be confined to foreign 
learners. Students and teachers whose mother 
tongue is English will find it an invaluable 
book of reference on points of syntax and 
idiom. 

M. ALDERTON PINK 


Poetry 


ucH an anthology as Tite Penguin Book of 

Modern American Verse has long been needed, 
because so much American verse is not easily 
available in England that we are sometimes 
in danger of forgetting that any exists. Several 
established poets are well known in this country 
and some younger ones, Robert Lowell and 
W. S. Merwin for instance, have made their 
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The Choice of Words. One Word and 
Another. By V. H. Cotuins. Longmans, 
gs. 6d. and 7s. 6d. 


Mr. V. H. Collins’s scholarly volumes differ 
from the usual books of synonyms in giving 
not only explanations and illustrations of 
resemblances and divergences in meaning but 
also critical remarks on the current use and 
misuse of particular words. His accounts of the 
development of meanings are always clear and 
concise, and frequently—as in the article on 
Sitting-room, Lounge, Living-room, Drawing-room, 
Dining-room—include interesting bits of social 
history. In censuring contemporary treatment 
of ‘allergic’, ‘authentic’, ‘repercussion’, ‘re- 
habilitate’, ‘minimal’, etc., he says what needs 
to be said, but wisely refrains from displaying a 
Canute-like opposition to the tide of innovation, 

It is seldom that one finds oneself in dis- 
agreement with his judgements. Might he not, 
however, have been more downright in con- 
demning the growing tendency to confuse 
‘uninterested’ and ‘disinterested’? He says that, 
as there is no noun corresponding to ‘un- 
interested’, ‘disinterestedness’ has to serve both 
for a state of being uninterested and for being 
disinterested. But has it? We can use the phrase 
‘lack of interest’ in the one case and keep 
‘disinterestedness’ to mean (as it should) ‘lack 
of self-interest’. He rejects ‘serviette’ as being 
a genteelism for ‘napkin’. But isn’t it time that 
somebody stood up for ‘serviette’ as a useful 
importation enabling us to distinguish between 
what we use at meals and what the baby wears? 

The Fowlers, Eric Partridge, Sir Alan 
Herbert, Ivor Brown, Sir Ernest Gowers, G. H. 
Vallins—and now V. H. Collins. Writers will 
no doubt go on sinning; but they will be sinning 
against the light. M. ALDERTON PINK 


Review 


mark, But for a reader steeped in English 
poetry, to read a dozen volumes by different 
American poets is probably only to receive 
impressions of a dozen different inspirations, as 
diverse as those of Carl Sandburg and Lowell, 
working in alien modes of thought and feeling. 
In the last half-century American poets have 
created traditions, at first often crudely and 
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self-consciously ‘American’ at all costs, but 
now varied and resourceful. They write in a 
language similar to our own, but not the same. 
This is hard to realize, and it is harder still to 
see that a poem written now in English may 
have little or no relation to current English 
poetry. 

The achievement of Mr. Geoffrey Moore, the 
editor of this anthology, is to display the growth 
of these traditions, and to place in perspective, 
for the most part with sureness, all the more 
important poets. His brief, attractively written 
biographies are excellent, his general introduc- 
tion and bibliography most useful, and his 
selection is an intelligent one. The whole 
has the unmistakable mark ofa good anthology, 
that it sends one back to the work of the 
individual poet with increased understanding, 
conscious of connexions and cross-currents that 
otherwise might have escaped. It is an indis- 
pensable and very cheap book. 

Ronald Duncan’s new verse play Don Juan 
has much to commend it, being clever, spirited, 
and well put together. If it fails, it is not 
dramatically so much as morally. In the last 
act, when Don Juan, having seduced Don 
Luis’s mistress, and having killed both Don 
Luis and Don Gonzalo, the father of his love, 
returns, after long wandering, to their graves— 
and to that of Dona Ana, who has herself died 
in the meantime—it is to be saved through love 
in his own death: “Those who can be parted 
never loved.’ This is sentimental and forced. 
But the play is a brave and accomplished piece 
of work, and deserves attention. 

Two other established poets have brought 
out new books. Dr. Edith Sitwell’s eternal 
effervescence bubbles again in the red, green, 
and gold imagery of her Gardeners and Astro- 
nomers: she has the power to reveal as con- 
tinually fresh what for most other poets would 
have become cliché long ago. While still 
bursting with the colour of her early verse, her 
more recent work has gained a new dimension 
in its humanity, its assertion of a faith: 


I have returned over the long and lonely sea; 

And only human need 

For the world of men is mine; I have forgot 
immensity. 


Hers is often difficult poetry, and is perhaps an 
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acquired taste; but it is a taste worth acquiring, 
even if the sample in this latest volume is small 
in relation to its price. 

Mr. Heath-Stubbs is a poet of a very different 
kind. In A Charm Against the Toothache he 
shows how well his usually restrained verse can 
become a vehicle for wit and satire. The charm 
of his volume lies in such poems as the title 
poem, the clever ballads, and the mock- 
epitaph on himself, which make the book very 
worth while. It is to be hoped that he will 
explore this vein farther, for his religious and 
serious verse, as exemplified here, has a ten- 
dency to escape profundity and achieve only 
pretentiousness. 

Two other volumes of verse are both chiefly 
pastoral. Mr. Leonard Clark’s English Morning 
and other Poems contains some delightful poems, 
and occasionally his simple diction and 
language achieve considerable dignity. Mr. 
Alexander Buist’s verse is never exciting and 
sometimes gauche, but there are poems in his 
mysteriously titled The Gleam and the Dark that 
will give pleasure. Both collections suffer from 
overcrowding, and would have been much 
better for rigorous pruning. 

Finally, a second issue of poetry by staff and 
students of Manchester University should be 
welcomed. The level is uneven, but the best is 
almost as good as that produced at Oxford, and 
of rather the same kind; spare, bare-ribbed 
poems like those of John Cassidy, or the Colours 
of Robin Skelton, which attend carefully and 
precisely to their pattern, are hard, brittle, and 
curiously empty. 

R. A. FOAKES 
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The Penguin Book of Modern American Verse, edited by 
Gerorrrey Moore. Penguin Books. 3s. 6d. 

Don Juan, by Ronatp Duncan. Faber. tos. 6d. 

Gardeners and Astronomers, by Macmillan. 
8s. 6d. 

A Charm against the Toothache, by JOHN HEATH-STuBBS. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
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Hutchinson. ros. 6d. 
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A Fune Day by the Channel 


_ the mind darkness, engendered by slaves beyond 
counting, and mothers in number beyond knowing 
whose breasts are heavy and arms empty for children 
torn from them as a green weed is cast off the land. 


As a plane connecting sky’s arch and land, the sea 
stretches its table top of banded colours green, 

agate and blue striped with the brown and the matt gray 
that olive, leaf and fruit, shows to a loving eye. 


The same sea that brought the Phoenicians up channel 
when trading for western tin; or the Beaker folk 

to dispossess the holders of the forts, until 

they in their turn passed under a warrior rule. 


The same winds, and the same currents. And the same shadows, 
water in suspense, wrongs now and to come, that hang 

their signs in the June sky? And the same lightening 

of darkness by intrusion of other values? 


A cormorant cropping his ground by arrow thrust 
of black body skimming over the freckled wave; 
and see where cutting the waves a head in triumph 
tosses the spindrift from it and climbs to the crest! 


When a girl’s head at play in the water—the place 
where hunger and destruction are feathered and scaled 
and one—can lift the mind out from the cloud, does it 
show then facile heart, or levity of one’s fears? 


W. A. B. GARDENER 
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N his Preface to Greek Drama for Everyman 

F. L. Lucas lays down some admirable 
principles, and in his translations he follows 
these with more fidelity than is commonly 
found when theory is translated into practice. 
Within the compass of these fifteen introduc- 
tory pages he gives an almost exciting conspec- 
tus, where Mr. Micawber and the Duke of 
Wellington seem to move in a mazy measure 
with Walt Whitman and Bernard Shaw; but 
there is not a single paragraph without its flash 
of wit and its sudden glow of wisdom. The 
weaker brethren are handsomely aided by a 


map and a chronological table; and if they do 
not enjoy the translations that follow, the fault 
is entirely theirs. 

The poetry of Shakespeare’s plays is, per- 
haps, his greatest gift to us, transcending and 
yet often conveying the passion, the humour, 
the insight, and the pathos which go to the 
making of that cosmos which we somehow span 
with the two inadequate, almostdaunting words 
Complete Works. F. E. Halliday’s study, though 
at times too technical for the reader unversed in 
prosodic terminology, is an illuminating and 
enriching book. He frankly acknowledges his 
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debt to Caroline Spurgeon, but he has walked 
with her rather than behind her, and some- 
times he has gone on ahead. Even if one dis- 
| agrees, it is a pleasant disagreement: for 
» example when he asks, apropos of the last seven 
| lines uttered by the dying Lear, ‘what other 
' writer could make great tragic poetry out of 
| monosyllables, dogs and rats and buttons, and 
a fivefold “never” ?’, the temptation is strong 
' to answer ‘No one, of course—but great 
| tragedy is surely implicit in the very word 
' “never”, whether spoken once or spoken five 
times’. 
| Shakespeare Survey 7 is, perhaps, a little less 
' obviously rich than its immediate forerunners, 
_ 5 and 6, There is nothing here so memorable 
| as the drawing of New Place or the contact 
established between John Eliot’s Ortho-epia 
Gallica and the Dauphin’s horse in Henry V; 
, but there is much that stays in the mind. J. W. 
» Saunders’s article, “Vaulting the Rails’, is par- 
ticularly interesting, and deserves the thought- 
ful attention of all producers, especially those 
who like an innovation which is also a reversion. 
It is indeed a Carnival, it is indeed a 
Restoration Carnival, through which Professor 
de Sola Pinto conducts us in his Biography- 
Anthology of the Courtier Poets. There are five of 
them, Rochester, Dorset, Sedley, Etherege, 
and Sheffield, and the introductory essay on 
the greatest of all, John Wilmot, Earl of 
| Rochester, is, as it should be, the best in the 
| book. It is curious and interesting to mark how 
the broad, solid figure of Thomas Hobbes be- 
strides the reeling scene, and to speculate 
whether Charles I would have appointed him 
‘mathematicall tutor’ to his eldest son if he 
could have foreseen whither mathematics 
would lead him, and what would happen in 
the ensuing reign. The fact that Charles II 
refused to receive his old preceptor after the 
publication of Leviathan did nothing to lessen 
the impact of the book upon the minds of his 
most brilliant friends, and its influence can be 
seen in every whirl of Professor Pinto’s carnival. 
Continuing their excellent little series of bio- 
graphies in the Writers and their Work series, 
the British Council and the National Book 
League have now planted Johnson and Pope 
on the conveyor-belt. It is refreshing to find 
that in an age so intolerant of the polished 
surface and the nicely balanced form Pope 
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should have been considered worthy of a place. 
Those who, not being familiar with the 
Augustan technique, fondly imagine that the 
heroic couplet is uniformly artificial and mono- 
tonous would do well first to read Ian Jack’s 
compact study, and then to read Pope himself. 
They may have a salutary surprise. 

No better choice could have been made than 
the Master of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
to write the minuscule life of Dr. Johnson. He 
understands the Sage; he loves him; and he 
lets us see him for once through other eyes than 
those of James Boswell. 

W. S. Handley-Jones in his collection of 
essays entitled The Priest and the Siren concen- 
trates mainly upon ‘literary giants’ of the first 
thirty years of the present century. His chosen 
subjects range from G. K. Chesterton to 
Aldous Huxley, whom he dubs the ‘Modern 
Hamlet’, but his last sentence but one leaves 
the reader at gaze. ‘It is a thousand pities’, he 
says, ‘that Evangelical religion has neglected 
the Art of Writing’—the religion of John 
Bunyan, Izaac Watts, Richard Law, William 
Cowper, Charles Wesley, and Charles Kingsley. 

It is modest in Dr. G. M. Trevelyan to label 
himself a ‘layman’ in the title of the Clarke 
Lectures delivered at Cambridge at the close 
of 1953, for among historians who rank also as 
Men of Letters his will always be a noble niche. 
He denies that he is either a professional scholar 
or a Critic. It might be discourteous to bandy 
terms with him, but most of us will stick to our 
own ideas on that subject. The figures of his 
choice move upon a wide screen, and we need 
no special spectacles to make them walk to- 
wards us. Every reader will have his favourite 
patches, but there is at least one whose heart 
was stirred as if at the sound of a trumpet by 
Dr. Trevelyan’s defence of Walter Scott against 
the unmerited and uninformed strictures of a 
previous Clarke lecturer. 

Two well-known writers have recently had 
the courage—one might almost say, the 
audacity—to try to re-create in the form of 
romantic fiction the early days of some re- 
memberable man. Mr. Bullett has dared more 
greatly than Mr. Roberts, for the Alderman 
whose son is his hero was Alderman John 
Shakespeare of Stratford-upon-Avon, and the 
Remarkable Young Man of Mr. Roberts’s 
story is that endearing but hardly gigantic 
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figure, Joseph Severn. Mr. Bullett has tried to 
make long-vanished violets bloom again by the 
Avon; Mr. Roberts would set rustling and 
clattering and glimmering the vanished social 
world of early-nineteenth-century Rome.The 
less ambitious project has naturally been carried 
out with a greater measure of success; but 
‘kindly Dr. Clark’ was not an ‘English’ 
physician, nor would he have cared to be 
dubbed ‘British’: he was a Scot of the most 
intractable Scottish breed. 

Few writers could be better equipped than 
Laura M. Ragg to write a threefold study of 
the mother, the wife, and the niece of Alphonse 
de Lamartine. It is the measure of her excel- 
lence that instead of wishing that the book had 
been written in French one constantly feels as 
if it had. 

Evelyn Waugh has found a comprehending 
and sympathetic biographer in Christopher 
Hollis, who is able to follow him on his Rome- 
ward journey as no non-Roman chronicler 
would have found it easy—or even possible— 
to do. He is, as might be expected, particularly 
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happy in his analysis and interpretation of 
Helena. D. M. S. 


Books mentioned above 


Greek Drama for Everyman, chosen and translated by F. L, 
Lucas. Dent. 215. 

The Poetry of Shakespeare’s Plays, by F. E. Hauumay, 
Duckworth. 155. 

Shakespeare Survey 7, edited by ALLARDYCE NIcoLL. Cam- 
bridge. 18s. 
Restoration Carnival, a Biography-Anthology of the Courtier- 
Poets, by V. DE Sota Pinto. The Folio Society. 18s. 
Pope, by lan Jack. Longmans, for the British Council and 
the N.B.L. 2s. 

Samuel Johnson, by S. C. Roserts. Longmans, for the 
British Council and the N.B.L. 2s. 

The Priest and the Siren, and Other Literary Studies, by W. S. 
Hanb.ey-Jones. Epworth Press. ros. 6d. 

A Layman’s Love of Letters, by G. M. TREVELYAN. Long- 
mans. 115. 6d. 

The Alderman’s Son, by GERALD BULLETT. Michael 
Joseph. 12s. 6d. 

The Remarkable Young Man, by Cectt Roserts. Hodder. 
12s. 6d. 

The Lamartine Ladies, by LAuRA M. Racc. Macdonald, 
16s. 

Evelyn Waugh, by CuRIsTOPHER Ho.uts. Longmans, for 
the British Council and the N.B.L. 2s. 
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A COMPANION volume to the Everyman Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, mentioned in our last issue, is the recently 
revised edition of Anglo-Saxon Poetry (Dent, 6s.): 
Professor R. K. Gordon’s translation of his own 
selection, ranging over the whole period from the 
seventh to the eleventh century. It includes early 
heroic poems like Beowulf, later epics such as The 
Battle of Maldon, many of the better-known religious 
lyrics, and six elegies, including The Wanderer and 
The Seafarer. 

A new addition to the ‘Reference Library’ is 
Everyman’s Dictionary of Dates, revised and brought 
up to date by C. Arnold-Baker and Anthony Dent 
(15s.). Covering all the important world events in 
every sphere—architectural, military, naval, scien- 
tific, and so on—from earliest times to the present 
day, this is an indispensable reference book for 
everyone engaged in writing or teaching. 

King Henry V, edited by J. H. Walter (155.), and 
Antony and Cleopatra, edited by M. R. Ridley (18s.), 
are the two most recent additions to the ‘Arden 
Shakespeare’ published by Methuen. Both texts 
are based on the First Folio. The glossary notes to 


the former contain a good deal of new material; and 
the introduction examines the character of Shake- 
speare’s Henry in the light of medieval and Renais- 
sance theories of the ideal Christian king. Mr. Ridley 
revises Antony from the 1906 edition of R. H. Case, 
including the earlier editor’s introduction as well as 
one of his own, much fresh comment in the notes, 
and two useful new appendices on Shakespeare’s 
punctuation and on the staging of certain con- 
troversial scenes. 

The Selected Poems of John Clare, edited by James 
Reeves (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.), contains the best work 
of the peasant poet who, ‘taken up’ like Burns by 
fashionable literary society, finally died in a lunatic 
asylum. The book includes an excellent biographical 
and critical introduction. 

A welcome addition to the ‘Penguin Classics’ is 
Anna Karenin (Penguin Books, 55.), in a new trans- 
lation by Rosemary Edmonds. 

Finally, a reprint of Ronald Knox’s pungent 
Essays in Satire, first published in 1928, has recently 
been issued by Sheed & Ward at 8s. 6d. 
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For the Classroom 


Selected books received and recommended: 


Poetry 


An Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, hy Alexander Pope, edited by 
Joun Burr. Methuen. 335. 

The Knight’s Tale, by Geoffrey Chaucer, edited by 
J. A. W. Bennerr. Harrap’s English Classics. 
Harrap. 6s. 6d. 


Prose 


Beginnings: An Anthology of Apprenticeship and Successful 
Ventures, edited by D. W. Barker. Macmillan. 
as. 6d. (paper). 

British Scientific Literature in the Seventeenth Century, 
edited by Norman Davy. Life, Literature and 
Thought Library. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

Eight Short Stories, edited by A. J. MERson. Heritage 
of Literature Series. Longmans. 35. 6d. 

Five New One-Act Plays, selected by J. A. STONE. 
Junior Modern English Series. Harrap. 45. 

The Exciting Journey, by NorMAN Date. Windsor 
Selections from English Literature. Allen & 
Unwin. 45. 6d. (limp cloth). 

The Little Poor Man of Assisi: A Play in Three Acts, by 
Mona Swann. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. (limp cloth). 
The Taking of the Gry, by JouN MaserFiEp. Heritage 

of Literature Series. Longmans. 35. 6d. 


Teaching of English 

A Foundation Course in English, by A. R. Moon and 
G. H. McKay. Book I. Longmans. 5s. 6d. 

A Guide to Patterns and Usage in English ( for Foreign 
Students), by A. S. Hornsy. Cumberlege. 85. 6d. 
English for General Certificate and Similar Examinations, 

by G. F. Lams. Harrap. 6s. 6d. 

English in the Modern School, by A. E. SMiru. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 

Illustrated English, by A. F. Scott. A Progressive 
Course in Four Books for Secondary Modern 
Schools. Book I (11-year-old level). Book II (12- 
year-old level). Harrap. 5s. each. 

Introductory Exercises in Comprehension and Expression, 
by C. C. Harris. Longmans. 35. 

The Gift of Words, by V. C. OsBorne. A Four-Year 
Course in English. Books I, II, and III. 4s. 6d. 
each. Book IV. 5s. Harrap. 

The Pleasures of Prose and Poetry, by LAURENCE 
BranbDer. (Second, revised edition of A Primer of 
Rhetoric and Prosody, published in 1940 and de- 
signed for students at Lucknow University). 
Cumberlege. 5s. (paper). 

Verse-Making in Schools, by G. W. Coox and C. R. 
McGrecor Witu1aMs. Epworth. 6s. 6d. 


Selected List of Recent Books 


A Layman’s Love of Letters. By G. M. TREVELYAN. 
Longmans. 115. 6d. 

Answerable Style: Essays on ‘Paradise Lost’. By ARNOLD 
Sten. Cumberlege (Minnesota U.P.). 28s. 

George Eliot. By Ropert SpEAIGHT. English Novelists 
Series. Barker. 75. 6d. 

George Herbert. By MARGARET BotTRALi. Murray. 
155. 

Hermann Melville. By ELEANOR MELVILLE METCALF. 
Cumberlege (Harvard). 455. 

Illustrated History of English Literature. By A. C. WARD. 
Vol. I: Chaucer to Shakespeare. Longmans. 255. 

John Keats: The Living Year. By Ropert Grrrines. 
Heinemann. 16s. 

Jonathan Swift: A Critical Biography. By Joun 
Mippteton Murry. Cape. 30s. 

Letters of William Wordsworth. Selected by Puruip 
Wayne. World’s Classics. Cumberlege. 5s. 

Literature and Criticism. By H. Coopers. Chatto. 
Ios. 6d. 

Matthew Arnold: Poetry and Prose. Edited by JoHN 
Bryson. Hart-Davis. 26s. 

Pope. By [an Jack. Longmans (for the British Council 
and the N.B.L.). 2s. 


Richard III. Edited by J. Dover Witson. New 
Shakespeare Series. Cambridge. 15s. 

Shakespeare’s ‘Measure for Measure’. By 
Athlone Press. 155. 

Shakespearian Players and Performances. By ARTHUR 
Spracue. Black. 15s. 

Shakespearian Stage Production: Then and Now. By 
CécILE DE BANKE. Hutchinson. 25s. 

Shelley’s Prose, or The Trumpet of a Prophecy. Edited by 
Davin LEE Criark. University of New Mexico 
Press. $8-50. 

That Soueraine Light: Essays in Honour of Edmund 
Spenser. Edited by R. and 
D. C. ALLEN. Cumberlege (Johns Hopkins). 245. 

The Annotator. By RocER Luspock and ALAN KEENE. 
The Pursuit of an Elizabethan Reader of Halle’s 
Chronicle, involving some Surmises about the 
early life of William Shakespeare. Putnam. 21s. 

The Composition of Shakespeare’s Plays. By ALBERT 
FEUILLERAT. Cumberlege (Yale). 32s. 6d. 

The Diaries of Lewis Carroll. Edited by RoGER 
LANCELYN GREEN. In 2 vols. Cassell. 30s. each. 
The Egotistical Sublime: A History of Wordsworth’s 

Imagination. By Joun Jones. Chatto. 16s. 
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78 Selected List of Recent Books 


The English Epic and its Background. By E. M. W. 
TiLiyarp. Chatto. 255. 

The Finer Tone: Keats’s Major Poems. By E. R. 
WassERMAN. Cumberlege. 32s. 

The Italian Element in Milton’s Verse. By F. T. PRiNcE. 
Cumberlege. 12s. 6d. 

The Letters of Sara Hutchinson, 1800-1835. Edited by 
KATHLEEN Cosurn. Routledge. 42s. 

The Letters of Thomas Hardy. Edited by Cart J. 
WesrR, from the originals now in the Colby 
College Library. Colby College Press. $5. 


The Life of Joseph Addison. By PETER SMITHERS, 
Cumberlege. 35s. 

The Literature of the United States. By Marcus 
CunutFFeE. Pelican Books. 35. 6d. 

The Quver-reacher: A Study of Christopher Marlowe. By 
Harry Levin. Faber. 21s. 

The Shakespearean Moment. By Patrick CRUTTWELL, 
Chatto. 18s. 

The Young Shakespeare. By E. B. Everitt. Anglistica, 
Vol. II. Copenhagen: Rosenkilde & Bagger. 

Thomas Hardy. By EvetyN Harpy. Hogarth. 255. 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of English 


Dear Sir, 

I must put in an objection to Mr. Hermann 
Peschmann’s suggestion, in his review of The Faber 
Book of Twentieth Century Verse, that no important 
names are omitted from this anthology. When I 
scan the list of authors included I am aware of a 
number of glaring omissions, most of the missing 
names being those of poets of unquestionable im- 
portance. Among these are: J. Redwood Anderson, 
Belloc, Richard Church, Gerald Gould, Alice 
Meynell, G. W. Russell (£2), V. Sackville-West, 
Edward Shanks, James Stephens, Laurence Whistler, 
Watson, Wilde, Wolfe . . . and others. 

It seems to me that in the absence of these names 
the Faber Book gives a very imperfect view of the 
poetry of the first half of the twentieth century. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. C. Durrin 
24 Reynolds Road 
Hove 3, Sussex. 


Mr. Peschmann writes: 
Dear Sir, 
When Mr. Duffin refers to ‘a number of glaring 


omissions . . . of poets of unquestionable importance’, 
may I only say that which poets are of ‘unquestion- 
able importance’ is surely a matter of critical taste; 
and that it happens, for the most part, that my own 
estimate is much nearer to that of Messrs. Heath- 
Stubbs and Wright than that of Mr. Duffin. Had I 
been compiling an anthology of similar scope I 
should only have even considered three of the poets 
he mentions. Of the others, some just do not seem 
to me of sufficient poetic stature to demand con- 
sideration; others seem like certain names the editors 
cite, ‘altogether typical of the period of the eighteen- 
nineties’. As they reasonably point out, both 
Meredith and Swinburne ‘survived into the first 
decade of the twentieth century’; but the in- 
appropriateness of including them in such a collec- 
tion would be obvious. If one takes the opening date 
of an anthology, its poets must surely be the forward- 
looking ones, not those with their roots in, and their 
eyes wholly on the past; that is, unless such an 
anthology is compiled on quite other lines from those 
which the editors of the Faber Book proclaim and 
which this reviewer endorses. 


The Poetry Book Society 


I days when poetry receives all too little 
encouragement, everyone who cares for its 
future will want to wish success to the recently 
inaugurated Poetry Book Society, a non-profit- 
distributing organization sponsored by the 
Arts Council. An independent Selection Com- 
mittee will choose four volumes of verse each 
year, and make recommendations; and mem- 
bers of the Society will receive these, with a 


news bulletin. The first choice, The Death Bell, 
by Vernon Watkins, and the first recom- 
mendation, The Pot Geranium, by Norman 
Nicholson, will be reviewed in the next number 
of English. 

Particulars of membership may be had from 
the Poetry Book Society, 7 Albemarle Street, 
London, W. 1. 
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SPRING LECTURES 


On 27 February Mr. Harold Hobson lectured on 
‘The Modern French Theatre in relation to our. 
own’, with Sir Philip Magnus-Allcroft in the chair. 
Mr. Hobson considered whether the modern French 
theatre was justly represented on the London stage; 


' and, if so, whether it had anything to teach the 


English theatre. 

The English stage, in dealing with French plays, 
quickly abandoned its practice of unconcealed frank- 
ness (e.g. in the case of Jean Paul Sartre’s La Putain 
respectueuse) but its habit of free translation has been 
one of the chief causes of the inadequate picture of 
the French stage the London theatre has given us. 

Most (though not all) of the adaptations of French 
plays have been comparative failures, in spite of the 
great reputation of the French drama not only in 
France but in England. The reason for this is that 
managers have to consider the tastes not of audiences 
at the Lyric, Hammersmith, or the Old Vic, but of 
suburban audiences in the West End; this can lead 
to fundamental changes whereby the entire spirit of 
the original may be lost. 

The main object was to change the mood of 
drama to make French plays less bitter to the 
English taste; serious French drama tends to make 
English people uncomfortable. Managers give us 
now not Sartre or Anouilh, but Dear Charles, or 
Thirteen for Dinner. 

The French theatre has not been properly repre- 
sented in London; the right plays have either not 
been chosen, or they have not been properly 
presented. 

What the French theatre has to teach us is the 
possibility of writing tragedy—the highest form of 
theatrical art. 

Hegelian tragedy is impossible to men of strong 
convictions, who see life merely as a struggle between 
Good and Evil, which as good citizens we must all 
do. For the tragic drama is not a struggle between 
Right and Wrong, but between two Rights. More- 
over Tragedy recognizes personal responsibility, a 
conception now being attacked on both psycho- 
logical and social grounds. In tragedy a great man is 
ruined by some defect in himself, for which he is 
personally responsible; but we don’t believe in 
greatness now. It is a fundamental of tragedy that 
the belief that ‘a small man can be just as exhausted 
as a great man’ is not true. In Sartre France pos- 
sesses a dramatist who still believes that men and 
women have the power to make their own lives, and 
are thus capable of being used as protagonists of 
tragedy. 

T. S. Eliot has the same idea, but his verse, though 
perfectly suited to ordinary life, lacks the trumpet 
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note that belongs to such a theme as martyrdom—a 
note that is to be found in Bernanos and Claudel. 
Lecturing on Sydney Smith, on the 15th March, 
with Miss D. M. Stuart in the chair, Mr. Nowell 
Smith disclaimed all pretension of offering anything 
new or scandalous; Sydney Smith lived ‘with open 
windows’. He was warmhearted and sympathetic 
yet totally free from sentimental egotism. In de- 
scribing his meeting with Jeffrey and the starting 
of the Edinburgh Review, of which he was the first 
Editor, Sydney Smith wrote: ‘The state of England 
at the period when that journal began should be 
had in remembrance . . . a thousand evils were in 
existence which the talents of good and able men 
have since lessened or removed; and these effects 
have been not a little assisted by the honest boldness 
of the Edinburgh Review.’ Thus Smith could be 
serious, as his daughter is never tired of insisting; 
but he was so bubbling over with quaint fancies and 
a torrent of humorous invective that he found it 
impossible ‘not to speak disrespectfully’ even ‘of the 
equator’. When, however, he was accused by Bishop 
Monk of owing his canonry of St. Paul’s not to 
piety but to being a ‘scoffer and a jester’ he retorted: 
‘Is not this rather strong for a bishop, and does it not 
appear to you, Mr. Archdeacon, as rather too close 
an imitation of that language which is used in the 
apostolic occupation of trafficking in fish?’ Smith 
was anything but a scoffer, though his merriment 
and sociability were the sails, as it were, of his ship. 
His powers of ridicule helped greatly in the removal 
of some of the greatest abuses of his time. The sub- 
jects of his jests were often clerical and the language 
not infrequently scriptural. He writes to Murray: 
‘Physics, metaphysics, gardening, and jobbing are 
the privileges of the North. By the bye, have you 
ever remarked that singular verse in the Psalms, 
‘Promotion cometh neither from the East nor from 
the West nor yet from the South”’?’ He was a country 
parson for most of his career, acting, as he said, also 
as doctor, comforter, magistrate, and Edinburgh 
Reviewer; and even at one time as architect and 
builder of his own parsonage. In his talk and letters 
there was plenty of wit but more of humour and 
gaiety; as, for example, in his remark to the child 
who stroked a turtle’s shell ‘to please the turtle’: 
‘Why, child, you might as well stroke the dome of 
St. Paul’s to please the Dean and Chapter!’ His 
daughter says his temper was naturally hasty though 
he took great pains to control it. He was also 
appreciative of the pleasures of the table, as witness 
his famous recipe for a salad; but his vivacity was 
not in the least dependent on physical stimulants. 
Mr. Nowell Smith ended by quoting Jeffrey’s 
verdict on his ‘beloved and incomparable friend’: 
‘He is the gayest man and the greatest wit in 
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England; and yet to those who knew him, this is his 
least recommendation. His kind heart, sound sense 
and universal indulgence make him loved and 
esteemed by many to whom his wit was unintel- 
ligible.’ 

Lecturing on The Street Ballad and English Poetry, 
on Saturday, 24 April, with Mr. Peter Leyland in 
the chair, Professor V. de Sola Pinto claimed that 
there was no historical justification for limiting the 
term ‘ballad’ to the traditional orally transmitted 
ballad of the Middle Ages and the literary imitations 
of it by modern poets; certainly it should not be 
confined, as some critics would have it, to the 
medieval ballad alone. If, as Graves writes, ‘ballad 
poetry gradually ceased to be composed after Tudor 
times’, the process was a very gradual one indeed. 
Production of poems called ‘ballads’ by their authors 
had not wholly ceased even at the beginning of the 
present century. Ballads of this kind, however, 
differed from the medieval in being products of the 
street and town rather than the village and the 
greenwood; they were sold to a literate or semi- 
literate people to be sung in tavern or market. 
Professor Hyder E. Rollins reminds his readers that 
‘to Shakespeare, Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
Dryden and Pepys, the word had in general one 
meaning only, namely a song (usually written by 
a hack poet) that was printed on a broadside and 
sold in the streets’. William Cowper, the poet, con- 
sidered that the golden age of the English ballad was 
not the late Middle Ages but the early eighteenth 
century, the age of Pope, Swift, and Gay. 

There were in fact, the lecturer claimed, three 
kinds of ballad: the folk ballad of the Middle Ages, 
the street or ‘slate’ ballad printed as a broadside 
(a very popular and prolific form of English poetry 
for over three hundred years), and the medieval 
imitations by modern poets. The second kind has 
not received sufficient attention except from a few 
specialists or antiquaries. A possible reason for this 
neglect was Victorian class structure, and another, 
Romanticism. Whereas the common folk of the 
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Middle Ages and their poetry were romantic and 
picturesque (and rendered more so by distance), the 
printed sheets of the contemporary ‘lower classes’, 
if known at all to the educated, were thought to be 
but poor doggerel. 

The new type of ballad (from the sixteenth century 
onwards) tended to be comic and realistic, the 
medieval to be tragic and romantic. The street 
ballads contained plenty of doggerel and crude 
‘versified journalism’, but much excellent realism 
and satire, powerful rhythm, and sometimes pathos 
and lyric sweetness. They have the value of anony- 
mous carvings in Gothic cathedrals. 

Street ballads (first printed as broadsides in the 
reign of Henry VIII, though some were composed 
before the invention of printing) were extensively 
used as propaganda in the sixteenth century. Seven- 
teenth-century England was enormously prolific in 
street balladry, when Martin Parker succeeded 
Elderton and Deloney as chief ballad poet of Lon- 
don; and after him came Tom D’Urfey, and Henry 
Carey, who in the time of Hogarth and Pope wrote 
Sally in our Alley. The decline of the street ballads 
began with the advent of the music hall and Sir 
Robert Peel’s police force; but from the reign of 
Charles I onwards many distinguished writers copied 
their rhythms and their style, and even borrowed 
their phrases—among them Suckling, Marvell, Pope, 
Prior, Swift, Gay, Cowper, and others. A number of 
Blake’s Songs of Innocence might be described as street 
ballads transfigured and spiritualized, and _ his 
beautiful illustrations of them were probably in- 
spired by the crude woodcuts of the broadsides. 
Wordsworth’s We are Seven was actually printed as a 
broadside, and Byron often used the ‘street ballad 
form and idiom’, as also have W. B. Yeats and 
W. H. Auden. The street ballads may not have been 
great poems, but they were the contribution of the 
common people of England to the great heritage of 
English poetry. 

The lecture was richly illustrated with quoted 
extracts. 


THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION BOOK OF VERSE 


Members of the Association who are familiar with the well-known series of anthologies Poems of 
Today, and the anthology England, will welcome The English Association Book of Verse, recently 
published by Allen & Unwin at 10s. 6d. This anthology, containing about 250 pages, covers 
English poetry of the British Isles from Chaucer to the present day. Unlike some famous antho- 
logies, it is not restricted to lyrical verse, but includes every variety of poetry; and is arranged, 
under such titles as Action; Love; Fantasy and Symbol; Man and Nature; Man and God, to show the 
relation of poetry to life in all its aspects. 


Copies of The English Association Book of Verse are available through any bookseller. 
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become traditional in grammar teaching. 


Tue Annual General Meeting, Presidential 
Address, and Luncheon took place at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s New Hall, Westminster, 
on Saturday, 12 June. At the General Meeting 
the Chairman, Instr. Rear-Admiral Sir Arthur 
Hall, presented the Annual Report and Pro- 
fessor V. H. Blackman, Hon. Treasurer, the 
annual accounts. Both were adopted on the 
proposal of Mr. Ernest Short, seconded by Mr. 
W. E. Gooday. The election of Hon. Officers 
and Committee for 1954-5, proposed by Mr. 
W. Reeve Wallace, included the following: 
President, The Very Rev. W. R. Matthews, the 
Dean of St. Paul’s; Vice-President, Mr. Charles 
Morgan; Chairman of Committee, Instr. Rear- 
Admiral Sir Arthur Hall, K.B.E., C.B.; Hon. 
Treasurer, Professor V. H. Blackman, F.R.S.; 
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A NEW OUTLINE OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


Many teachers of English have long felt the need for a handy and simple English Grammar. 
To meet this need the English Association has undertaken to produce such a book, and has 
entrusted the task of compilation to Mr. M. Alderton Pink. It will be published within the next 
few months by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. Ltd. : 

This book will be found both comprehensive and simple, and covers all the grammar that 
pupils in schools are likely to need, as far as their English studies are concerned. It does not 
include anything that is regarded as unnecessary for English even though such material may have 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING AND LUNCHEON 


the Executive Committee (election) : Miss K. I. 
Bradley; (re-election): Dr. Arundell Esdaile, 
C.B.E., Sir Philip Magnus-Allcroft, Bt., Miss 
Alicia C. Percival, and Mr. Howard Sergeant. 

Following the Business Meeting Mr. Charles 
Morgan delivered his Presidential Address en- 
titled ‘On Learning to Write’, with Mr. Guy 
Boas in the chair. Reports of this Address (of 
which each member will receive a copy) 
appeared in the London press. 

At the Luncheon Sir Arthur Hall proposed 
the toast of the Guests which was responded to 
by Sir Stephen Tallents, K.C.M.G., C.B. Miss 
Carola Oman proposed the toast of the Eng- 
lish Association, which was responded to by 
Mr. Guy Boas, who also proposed the health 
of the President, Mr. Charles Morgan. 


All correspondence and contributions for the 1954 Autumn number of English should be addressed to the 
Editor, Miss Margaret Willy, at 32 Buckles Way, Banstead, Surrey, and contributions should reach her not 
later than Friday, 10 September. Contributors should state if they are members of the Association. It is not 
possible to guarantee return of scripts unless a stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 
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THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


The financial year runs from 1 January to 31 December, and an ordinary subscription 
paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
ENGLISH (three issues) and the Presidential Address. 

The annual subscription to the Central Body is £1. 15., or, with Essays and Studies, 
New Series, and The Year’s Work in English Studies, £2. 2s., and is due on 1 January. 
MEMBERS WHO DO NOT WISH TO PAY THEIR SUBSCRIPTION BY A 
BANKER’S ORDER CAN PAY A SUBSCRIPTION IN ADVANCE FOR THREE 
YEARS AT THE RATE OF £3 OR £6 RESPECTIVELY. 

Life membership (which does not cover the two special publications Essays and 
Studies and The Year’s Work in English Studies) is £15. 155. 

The annual subscription of branch members is fixed within certain limits by the 
Branch. 

Schools and Colleges can establish a Junior branch at an all-in subscription of either 
£1. 1s. or £2. 25., and can purchase additional publications at the reduced rate to 
members. 

STUDENT membership is open on special terms to students up to the age of 23 
who are interested in English Language and Literature. Application for the special 


enrolment form should be made to the Secretary, The English Association, 8 Cromwell 
Place, London, S.W. 7. 
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LINES OF COMMUNICATION 
* 


Vernon Watkins: The Death Bell 10s. 6d. 


Ruth Pitter: The Ermine 8s. 6d. 
Dylan Thomas: Under Milk Wood 8s. 6d. 
James Stephens: Collected Poems 15s. 


Christopher Fry: The Dark is Light 5 > 
Ss. 


Andrew Young: Collected Poems 10s. 6d. 


Charles Morgan: The Burning Glass 9s. 6d. A CAMBRIDG 

T. S. Eliot: The Confidential Clerk 10s. 6d. 

Rayner Unwin: The Rural Muse 15s. BOOKSHOP 
Margaret Bottrall: George Herbert 18s. THAT IS KNOWN 


Douglas Brown: Thomas Hardy 10s. 6d. 


Hugh MacDiarmid: Drunk Man Looks « a 


Thistle 
Arnold Bennett: Journals 


3s. 6d. 


P. H. Butter: Shelley’s Idols of the Cave 15s. 


IN ALL PARTS 


OF THE WORLD 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD 


477 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: MAYFAIR 3601-5 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD 
Petty Cury, Cambridge 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


* FOR BOOK S+ 


Bookbuyers throughout the world 
turn to this bookshop as a 
knowledgeable source of 
information on all their book 
requirements. And from generation 
to generation they praise and 
recommend Foyles— 
and buy their books here. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 
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NEW TITLES IN THE WORLD’S CLASSICS 


Joseph Vance 


WILLIAM DE MORGAN Double volume, 8s. 6d. net 


de Morgan combines with a high-Victorian humour and an acute eye 
for oddity of character, an un-Victorian certainty of control over 
sentiment and pathos. 


South African Explorers 


Selected and introduced by ERIC AXELSON 5s. net 


Most of the exploration in this area has been the work of men of 
action rather than men of letters. This anthology strikes a balance 
between achievement and expression. 


The Book of Margery Kempe 1436 


A Modern Version by w. BUTLER-BOWDON 5s. net 


This edition reprints the modernized version published in 1934 
immediately after the discovery of the original. Recognized as a 
major addition to English literature and devotional self-revelation, 
it is both charming and profound. 


CHRISTOPHER FRY’S 


The Dark ts Light Enough 


The current production of this ‘winter comedy’ is an event in the 
theatre. The play will be read and discussed, criticized and praised 
in green rooms, common rooms, and drawing rooms. 8s. 6d. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


3 
[2] 
: 


Shakespeare Charles 


Survey 7 Dickens 
EDITED BY Martin Chuzzlewit, Nicholas Nickleby, 
ALLARDYCE NICOLL Little Dorrit and Our Mutual Friend. 
These are the first four volumes in the 
The main theme of Survey 7 is MACMILLAN ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 
Shakespeare’s language and style. the works of Charles Dickens. Other 
There are the usual reviews of volumes will follow. The volumes are 
productions and publications. 8 bound in green cloth with gold lettering, 
plates. 18s. net with the illustrations by Phiz, George 
Cruikshank and Marcus Stone. 
10s. 6d. each 
The Sermons of 
John Donne (VI) Modern 
EDITED BY ° 
EVELYN M. SIMPSON & Portrait Essays 
G. R. POTTER Selected and Edited by 
The second volume to appear of M. ALDERTON PINK 


this definitive ten-volume edition 
contains 18 sermons and a full 
critical apparatus. UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA PRESS. 56s. 6d. net 


Twenty-two varied examples of the por- 
trait essay—a form which Mr. Pink 
shows in his Introduction to be one 
with a long history. 

The Scholar’s Library. 5s. 


Coleridge, Opium and 
Kubla Khan Edward Shanks 
E. SCHNEIDER POEMS 1939-1952 
An examination of the real effects Here are poems of the seasons in the 
of opium, leading to a reinterpre- English countryside, satiric verses, and 
tation of Kubla Khan. UNIVERSITY pieces written at moments of national 
OF CHICAGO PRESS. 37s. 6d. net catastrophe, heroism and deliverance. 
10s. 6d. 
The Poetry of 
Dylan Thomas The Little Poor 
ELDER OLSON Man of Assisi 
The first study of the poet to ap- MONA SWANN 
= appear since his death last year. 
: UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS. A play, by a well-known author and 
255. net teacher, based on the stories written 
< about St. Francis by his followers. Sug- 
gestions for appropriate music are given 
CAMBRIDGE and there are seven songs set to music 
UNIVERSITY PRESS by Phyllida Garth. 3s. 6d. 
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